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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE statement of the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
"Tine Summer Session of the Church Assembly con- 

firms the impression that the Bishops intend to 
move warily in the new situation created by the second 
rejection of the new Prayer Book. On behalf of the 
whole of the Diocesan Bishops—he laid stress on the 
unanimity—the Primate asserted as ** a fundamental 
principle”? that the Church has “an _ inalienable 
right ’’ to formulate its faith and to arrange its forms 
of worship. His personal view, however, was that the 
Commons had not intended to challenge that principle, 
but had acted on the belief that they were ‘* voicing 
the real underlying wish of a majority of Church folk 
in England.’”’ The result *‘ raised anxious questions,” 
and it was ** the firm hope ” of the Bishops that later 
on ** some strong and capable committee of statesmen 
and Churchmen may be appointed to weigh afresh the 
provisions of the existing law ’’—the reference being 
presumably to a possible amendment of the Enabling 
Act, so as to give the Church greater constitutional 
freedom. Meanwhile, the Church had to do its best 
in a difficult situation. The rejected Prayer Book repre- 
sented the ‘‘ deliberate expression ’’ of the changes 
which the Church considered necessary ‘‘ in the old 
prescribed law, the unworkable law.” The Bishops 
could not ‘* authorize the New Book as such.”’ To do 
so ** would be to raise quite needlessly a constitutional 
issue.”?> But they would be “ guided ’”’ by the New 
Book “ in determining what may rightly be permitted 
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or prescribed in the present situation.”” And they 
would meet again in September to consider the problem 


further. 
* * * 


We discuss in a leading article the effects of the 
‘** formula ’’ for reimbursing local authorities under the 
Government’s rating scheme. Certain other features of 
the scheme disclosed in the White Papers issued last 
week-end are worth notice. Mr. Churchill had indicated 
generally that the functions of the Poor Law Guardians. 
would be transferred to the County and County 
Borough Councils. But Mr. Chamberlain had made this 
proposal in 1926, and had modified it considerably a 
year later in deference to the opposition of the rural 
districts; and it remained to be seen how completely 
the principle would be applied. It is to be applied with 
remarkable completeness. The Government not only 
reverts to Mr. Chamberlain’s original position, but goes 
beyond it; for in London, the poor law is to be trans- 
ferred to the L.C.C. without any delegation to the 
Borough Councils. The Memorandum also makes clear 
what percentage grants are to be replaced by block 
grants. The housing grants will remain as they are 
now, but the Health grants for Tuberculosis, Maternity 
and Child Welfare, Welfare of the Blind, Venereal 
Diseases, and Mental Deficiency are to be absorbed. 
This is, perhaps, the worst of the many bad features of 
the whole rating scheme. 
* * * 
We are probably hardly expected to take seriously 
the official announcements that M. Philippe Berthelot’s 
B 
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visit to London was a mere pleasure trip with no diplo- 
matic purpose. No doubt M. Berthelot enjoyed him- 
self—at least one hopes so—but he certainly did not 
come to London at this moment merely to amuse him- 
self. Probably his visit was primarily concerned with 
the Kellogg Pact—and its consequences. If, as it is 
to be hoped they will, the British Government decline 
the French suggestion of an annexe to the Pact sum- 
ming up the respective reservations and interpretations 
of various signatories, and accepts Mr. Kellogg’s draft 
* without qualification or reservation,’’ the French 
Government will no doubt be compelled to follow suit, 
and that would mean a new orientation in French 
policy. It may be that M. Berthelot came to London 
to prepare the way for it. There have been signs for 
some time past in France of a recognition that close co- 
operation with the United States and Great Britain is 
of more importance to her than her Eastern alliances, 
and there is reason to believe that in the matter of the 
Kellogg proposal the traditional view of the Quai 
d’Orsay has been overruled, thanks, to some extent at 
least, to Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
7 * 7 : 

Thanks to the unwilling support of the Radicals, 
M. Poincaré had an overwhelming majority in the 
French Chamber on the vote of confidence, and the 
Cabinet of the ** National Union ”’ is now safe until 
the autumn. There is great resentment among the 
Radical deputies at the way in which M. Poincaré 
forced their hands by threatening to resign unless a 
majority of them voted with the Government, and it 
was shown even more by the tone in which M. Daladier 
read the declaration of the party before the division 
than by the terms of the declaration itself, which, how- 
ever, made it clear that the Radical support was only 
provisional. It was difficult for the Radicals to force 
a Ministerial crisis immediately after legal stabilization, 
and M. Poincaré was in a strong position in insisting on 
their support, but he was not, perhaps, quite wise to 
press his advantage. One explanation given in Paris 
is that he really wanted a pretext for resigning now. 
It may be so, for there seems to be no doubt that he is 
profoundly affected by the forced abandonment of his 
revalorization policy, and he must recognize that his 
political difficulties are only postponed, but his speech 
in the debate on Government policy hardly suggested 
it. And, after all, when the autumn session comes, the 
necessity of passing the Budget will be used to bring 
pressure on the Radicals and may be equally successful. 
The Radicals are discovering that it was easier to go 
into the ** National Union ”’ than it is to get out of it. 

* 7 * 

A new German Cabinet has been formed by Herr 
Miiller, the Socialist leader, after protracted negotia- 
tions with all the parties of the **Grand Coalition,”’ rang- 
ing from the Social Democrats on the Left to the 
People’s Party on the Right. All these parties are in- 
cluded in the new Government: the Social Democrats 
supply four Ministers ; the Democrats two; the German 
People’s Party two; the Centre and the Bavarian 
People’s Party one each; the Ministry of Defence re- 
mains a non-party appointment. Nevertheless, the 
** Grand Coalition ”’ is still unformed, and the Cabinet 
is a mere ** Cabinet of Personalities.”” The negotia- 
tions, indeed, have been remarkably tortuous. First, 
an ultimatum from the People’s Parties destroyed all 
hopes of an effective formal coalition between them and 
the Socialists. Then Herr Miller found it impossible to 
form any Government with an effective working 
majority from the Left and Centre alone. To get round 
the dilemma, it was proposed to form a Cabinet of Per- 
sonalities containing representatives of all the ‘* Grand 


be 
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Coalition *’ parties, who should agree, as individuals, 
on an interim programme, but without committing their 
parties. This ingenious suggestion was accepted, with 
varying warmth, by all the groups concerned, and all 
was going well when the Centre, who had been offered 
three portfolios, suddenly demanded either the Vice- 
Chancellorship or the Ministry of the Interior for Dr. 
Wirth, the leader of their Left Wing. 

* * * 

Again there was a deadlock. Neither Herr Miiller 
nor the President want a Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Socialists would not forgo their claim to the Ministry of 
the Interior. Again a way out was found. With some- 
what Gilbertian logic, the Centre agreed to forgo their 
claim, provided the seats allotted to them were reduced 
from three to one, thus diminishing their commitments. 
On this formula the new Cabinet was formed; but it is 
obviously a makeshift. At best it may prepare the way 
for a real ** Grand Coalition *’ in the autumn; at worst 
it enables the government of the Reich to be carried 
on. The Chancellor’s declaration of policy announced 
a safe but rather colourless programme. The two 
points of real importance are that General Groener, 
whose loyalty and prudence have been amply proved, 
remains as Minister of Defence, and better still, Herr 
Stresemann continues to be Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and is now free from the embarrassment of Nationalist 
colleagues. So long as Herr Stresemann retains office, 
and is supported by the straightforward, common-sense 
honesty of the old President, the reshufflings of the 
political board in Germany are not likely to disturb 
her relations with the world outside. But the position 
supplies another illustration of the difficulties of Par- 
liamentary government under a multiple-party system. 

* * * 

Governor ‘*‘ Al’’ Smith has been nominated as 
Democratic candidate for the United States Presi- 
dency, at the end of a deluge of oratory before which 
any heart but the American would quail. The party 
platform as announced to the Convention, was as 
vague, inclusive, and inconclusive as the Republi- 
can; but it is worth noting that it embodied support 
for the ‘* outlawry of war,”’ and that Senator Reed of 
Missouri, who tried to work up an outburst of anti- 
British sentiment, had a cool reception. Governor 
Smith himself has been Governor of New York almost 
continuously since the war, and has made a big repu- 
tation as an honest and efficient administrator. His 
handicaps as a Presidential candidate are that he is a 
Roman Catholic, and a ** wet.’ His religion may, how- 
ever, gain him some support among the foreign element, 
and his acceptance of the party platform, calling for 
‘** an honest attempt to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,’’ may placate the ‘* drys.’’ His social legisla- 
tion in New York has made him popular with Labour. 
Yet Wall Street regards him as “ safe.’’ He has not 
Mr. Hoover’s experience of international affairs; but 
an international reputation is not wholly an asset in a 
Presidential Candidate. Governor Smith has, perhaps, 
just a fighting chance. 

* ~ * 

The crisis in Yugoslavia has quieted down and the 
Government ‘after some hesitation has resigned. It 
appears that a number of Ministers were ready to 
resign at once; but the Premier, M. Vukitchevitch, was 
still hopeful of purchasing M. Raditch’s co-operation in 
a coalition Cabinet, by large concessions to the Croats, 
and was supported by Dr. Marinkovitch, the Foreign 
Minister, whose only concern is to have a Government in 
being that will get the Nettuno Conventions ratified be- 
fore the end of July. Dr. Marinkovitch’s anxiety is easy 
to understand. The Croats are opposed to the ratifica- 
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tion of the Conventions, and failure to ratify the Conven- 
tions would have a serious effect on the relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Italy. The Prime Minister’s 
attitude, on the other hand, seems to have been based on 
personal rather than national considerations. The ten- 
sion between the Serbs and Croats which led up to and 
gave significance to the murders in the Skupshtina, re- 
quires firmer and wiser handling than it would be likely 
to receive from a coalition Government formed by buy- 
ing off a section of the Opposition for the purpose of 
co-operating with a section of the late Government. 


* * * 


Marshal Pilsudski’s newspaper article, explaining 
his retirement, is a remarkable expression of his intense 
admiration for himself, and his contempt for the Seym, 
**that house of courtesans’? whose debates are 
** enough to give anyone the stomach ache.’’ We need 
not decide between Marshal Pilsudski and the Seym. 
The Poles are not very experienced or practical politi- 
cians, but ex-Dictators are not good judges of Parlia- 
mentary institutions. Meanwhile, the Marshal, by 
consent of the President and the Premier, retains the 
general guidance of foreign policy; and Polish foreign 
policy, having sown the wind by the annexation of 
Vilna, is reaping the whirlwind in the interminable 
negotiations with Lithuania. The latest Lithuanian 
proposal is that a treaty of non-aggression between the 
two countries shall expressly recognize as a question in 
dispute the Polish sovereignty of Vilna and a big stretch 
of other territory, and the Lithuanian claim to large 
indemnities. Meanwhile, the Lithuanians will contem- 
plate intercourse with Poland only by a roundabout 
route through Latvia and East Prussia. The obstinacy 
of M. Valdamaras in refusing to recognize an accom- 
plished fact would be almost admirable, if there were 
not a real danger in this determination to found, on an 
unquestionable grievance, an everlasting quarrel. 

* * * 


The recent Parliamentary upheaval in Greece has 
proved to be the forerunner of a more serious crisis. 
M. Venizelos, directing the Liberal Party from outside 
the Chamber, made a violent attack on the policy of the 
Finance Minister, M. Kaphandaris, with regard to the 
Bank of Greece and the Greco-French war debt settle- 
ment. M. Kaphandaris resigned, and his resignation 
was followed by that of the Zaimis Government. The 
President entrusted the formation of a new Cabinet to 
M. Venizelos, and promised him to sign a decree dis- 
solving Parliament whenever he should ask for it—a 
course which several important groups in the Chamber 
regard as unconstitutional. The general belief is that 
a dissolution will follow almost immediately, and M. 
Venizelos is said to be toying with the idea of abolishing 
proportional representation, by electoral decree, before 
the next elections. The issue will be awaited with 
some anxiety. The fall of M. Zaimis, a prudent and 
respected Premier, and of M. Kaphandaris, a skilful 
Minister of Finance; the return of M. Venizelos to 
power, and, above all, the manner in which his return 
has come about, are not, on the face of them, good 
omens for stability in Greek and Balkan politics. 

* * * 


A very important change has been made in the pro- 
cedure of the Indian Statutory Commission. When Sir 
John Simon invited the Indian Legislative Committees 
to collaborate with the Commission in joint free confer- 
ences, it was with the reservation of the right to examine 
witnesses and documents at separate sittings. This 
reservation was justified by some prominent Indians, 
notably Sir Sankaran Nair, on the ground that it would 
be impossible to obtain, for instance, evidence from 
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representatives of the depressed classes, before a joint 
conference on which Brahmins were sitting. On the 
other hand, the Legislative Committees claimed that the 
suggested procedure would have rendered real co-opera- 
tion impossible, by dividing each conference into two 
separate sides, and leading to the production of 
separate reports, based on separate investigations. The 
Commissioners have now withdrawn their reservation, 
relying on the Chairman’s power to protect individual 
witnesses, and to exclude the Press, when desirable, 
from the joint sittings. The concession appears to be 
well received both by Indians and Europeans, and 
should strengthen considerably the movement in favour 
of co-operation, while cutting the ground from under 
the feet of those extremists who still maintain a policy 
of boycott. 


* * * 


As we suggested would be the case last week, the 
National Union of Textile Workers has not been slow to 
recognize the importance of the concessions granted by 
the textile employers to the other five trade unions in 
the dyeing and finishing trades in the recent agreement 
concerning the introduction of piece-work. At a meet- 
ing of the executive of the Union of Textile Workers 
and representatives of all the districts the decision was 
taken to ask for another meeting with the employers’ 
representatives in order to reconsider the questions in 
dispute. Although the men on strike had decided not 
to return to work pending the result of the negotiations 
between their Union and the employers, the Union was 
largely satisfied with the agreement obtained by the 
other five Unions in the industry, and only pressed for 
minor alterations in the terms, or, failing these, for 
explanations and safeguards concerning the ultimate 
effect of the agreement. Agreement was reached on 
these matters, and work recommenced on Thursday. 


* * * 


The Statist celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last 
Saturday with a special Jubilee Number of 220 pages, 
and of remarkable interest, containing articles on 
economic and social questions by an imposing array of 
eminent writers, including Sir Josiah Stamp, Mr. 
Sidney Webb, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Lord Melchett, Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, and Lord 
Incheape. A section of the Supplement is devoted to 
the ** Future of the Depressed Industries,’’ and it is 
noteworthy how much more difficult the various writers 
find it to be cheerful (though they do their best) than 
would have been the case two or three years ago. We 
may take it, however, as a sign that ideas do really 
move, however little they appear to do, that Mr. Lee, 
the Secretary of the Mining Association, is discovered 
advocating organized marketing and _ international 
agreements. A particularly interesting contribution is 
that by Mr. J. P. Colbert on ‘‘ The Future of the Gold 
Standard.’’ Mr. Colbert takes a serious view of the 
arrangements by which in one country after another 
in recent years, excessive quantities of gold have, in 
deference to convention, been immobilized as cover 
against note issues. ‘* The effect is to create an arti- 
ficial but none the less compelling shortage of gold,’’ 
which may “‘ force the central banks of the world, quite 
gratuitously, into a fresh bout of inflation.’’ He sug- 
gests that we should substitute for the present conven- 
tional rules, ‘* two sets of principles, the one governing 
the size of the gold reserve of a central bank and the 
other governing the size of the note circulation. For 
the gold reserve a minimum amount, and not a mini- 
mum ratio, should be fixed; for the note circulation a 
maximum total circulation, and not a maximum 
amount or ratio of the fiduciary issue, should be fixed.” 
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THE LEAGUE, ECONOMY, AND 
HUMBUG 


E have often called attention to the mis- 

chievous folly of much of the _ so-called 

** economy ’’ campaigning in our domestic 
politics. Killing the goose that lays the golden eggs 
was never a more popular sport than it is to-day. The 
lowest depth of suicidal meanness is reached, however, 
by those who wish to economize on the work of the 
League of Nations. The entire budget of the League 
amounts to little over £1 million. Of this Great Britain 
pays about one-tenth, and it is impossible to conceive 
of any way in which £100,000 could be more usefully 
expended. The British public is accustomed to hear 
the expenditure of vast sums upon armaments defended 
as an insurance against war, and no one would grudge 
even that expenditure if it certainly tended towards 
peace and security. The case against armaments is 
that they may tend to bring about the catastrophe 
which they are meant to avert. No such danger lurks 
behind the work of the League of Nations. The money 
spent on the League is an utterly negligible sum com- 
pared with that spent on armaments, and the work 
which the League is doing from day to day amply justi- 
fies every penny of that expenditure, even apart from 
its contribution to the primary object of preventing 
war. 

These considerations are so obvious and elementary 
that the supporters of the League have not taken very 
seriously the attacks of ignorant and stupid persons 
on the League’s Budget. It is disquieting, however, to 
find the narrowest kind of economy claptrap creeping 
into the discussions of the Council itself, and even re- 
ceiving some countenance from the British Represen- 
tative. And the irony of the incident is not diminished 
by the fact that the work which may be impeded in the 
name of economy is that of the Economic Organization, 
which, as Mr. Layton showed in our last issue, is 
already yielding a direct dividend in expanding Euro- 
pean trade. The exchange of opinions, on this subject, 
took place at the Council Meeting last month, and 
almost escaped attention at the time. The principle 
involved is, however, so important that we think it 
worth while to go into some little detail. 

The Report of the Economic Consultative Com- 
mittee, a highly responsible body which includes the 
following British representatives, Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. W. T. Layton, Mr. Arthur Pugh, Colonel Vernon 
Willey, and Sir Sydney Chapman, contained the 
following passage :— 


‘* As regards the future, the Committee considers it 
essential that certain further work should be immediately 
undertaken. In recommending, for what it considers 
imperative reasons, important new tasks not included in 
the programme of work already contemplated by the 
Economic Organization, the Consultative Committee 
desires to state that it considers it absolutely essential 
that these new tasks should not have the effect of either 
reducing or retarding this programme... . 

‘‘In arriving at these recommendations, the Com- 
mittee has throughout had in mind considerations of 
economy, and has proposed only such work as, in its 
deliberate opinion, is worth much more than the neces- 
sary expense it would entail... . 

‘‘The Committee desires to emphasize that, in its 
opinion, the programme contained in its report repre- 
sents such tasks as are really practical and valuable, 
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and their execution should not be precluded or retarded 
for budgetary reasons.” 


The view of the Committee was thus made per- 
fectly clear and the Rapporteur to the Council, Dr. von 
Schubert, evidently found it convincing, for he said 
that he was sure that his colleagues would, like himself, 
** agree with the Committee that no considerations of 
economy must be allowed to restrict or delay ”’ the 
fulfilment of the programme. Not so the Italian Repre- 
sentative, M. Scialoja, who suggested a considerable 
curtailment of the Committee’s programme, and said 
that he could not unconditionally approve the sentence 
which we have just quoted. In view of this difference 
of opinion, we turn with particular interest to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s contribution to the discussion, 
which was officially reported as follows :— 


‘*‘He was not one of those who wished to see the 
activity of the League or any of its organs unduly 
extended ; at the same time, he confessed that he thought 
it would be rash to decide, without much graver con- 
sideration, that a question which seriously preoccupied 
so many countries at the present moment, and which 
interested the entire world as much as the question of 
the conditions of the production of coal, should be 
excluded from the purview of the Economic Commit- 
i s-25 

‘The other observation which he wished to make 
was one on which he was in agreement with M. Scialoja. 
It was not, he thought, possible for the Council to say— 
as the Rapporteur had done in his report—that work 
must go on regardless of the expense which it involved. 
At a time like the present, when all the countries repre- 
sented on the Council had difficulties with their budgets, 
when in their domestic affairs they were exercising the 
strictest economy, he thought that the States Members 
of the League of Nations would expect the Council to 
watch scrupulously over the expenses which the League 
might incur and which in due course would have to be 
borne by the States Members.”’ 

There is, of course, nothing objectionable in the 
actual words used by Sir Austen. Like all his utter- 
ances, they are formally correct, and may be taken to 
mean only what they say, that due regard should be 
had to economy and that, even for the best of objects, 
nothing should be wasted. As a copy-book maxim, 
this is unexceptionable. But a good deal depends upon 
the appropriate choice of maxims, and we should have 
felt considerably more at ease if Sir Austen had chosen 
this occasion for a reference to the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. The sum involved in the whole of 
the beneficent work under discussion is very small 
indeed. It amounts only to about £14,000 for every- 
thing arising out of the Economic Conference, and 
Great Britain’s share of it is therefore in the neighbour- 
hood of £1,400. Is it really suggested that work of 
this potential importance should be hampered for the 
sake of £1,000 more or less? The idea is so ludicrous 
as to raise the suspicion that the economy cry is being 
used as a snare for Sir Austen’s support by those who 
wish to curtail the activities of the League for other 
and less respectable motives. What significance are we 
to attach to that phrase about not wishing ‘‘ to see the 
activity of the League or any of its organs unduly 
extended ’?? Is there any present danger in that 


direction? On the economic side of the League’s work, 
at any rate, we can see nothing to fear and much good 
that may result from a great extension of its activities 
along the lines laid down by the Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

We are well aware that the League as an institu- 
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tion is threatened with another danger. A letter from 
a well-informed correspondent in the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN on Monday states that the internationally 
minded are being replaced in the principal posts of the 
Secretariat by trained diplomatists in close touch with 
their national Governments. This is a serious allega- 
tion which is certainly not without substance. Here, 
then, is a useful field for Sir Austen’s criticism. Let 
him see to it that the officials of the League remain 
the servants of the League alone, and that every effort 
is made to free them from pressure from any national 
source. And, as one step towards that end, let us not 
be guilty of the crowning meanness of grudging the 
small sums needed for the League’s great work. It is 
indeed by the creation of a great international Civil 
Service that the League has achieved its most definite 
advance in the mechanism of civilized life. It is to the 
Secretariat that we look for that international point of 
view, that able and impartial dissection of international 
problems which will ultimately bring about their solu- 
tion. No greater disservice could be done to the com- 
munity of nations than to hamper the Secretariat by 
curtailing its funds. 


THE RATING “FORMULA” 


HE White Papers issued last week-end virtually com- 

plete the process of instalments by which the Govern- 

ment’s rating scheme has been disclosed. Mr. 
Churchill sketched the general outline of the scheme in his 
Budget speech, and told us how he intended to finance it. 
The Rating and Valuation Bill told us the principles on 
which assessment committees and the law courts will have 
to decide whether particular businesses are to be “* de- 
rated ’’? as being ‘“‘ primarily productive,’’ or are to be 
excluded from the Government’s favours because their pro- 
ductiveness is not ‘* primary ” enough. But extreme 
obscurity has hitherto surrounded other crucial! features of 
the scheme, namely how the Government proposed to deal 
with the poor law and the highways, what percentage grants 
they proposed to abolish, and, above all, the ‘* formula ”’ 
by which local authorities are to be compensated by the 
Exchequer for the loss of revenue consequential on the 
other proposals. The two White Papers now issued set 
out to supply this information for England and Wales 
(Cmd. 3134) and for Scotland (Cmd. 3135) respectively. 
It would be too much to say that they altogether dispel the 
previous obscurity ; for they are not very lucid documents, 
and their arithmetic is none too reliable. Indeed, it would 
seem that a serious blunder in the calculations, illustrative 
of the raw haste with which the whole scheme has been 
concocted, has led to the temporary withdrawal, for, we 
hope, accurate recalculation, of the principal White Paper. 

The study of these documents is a laborious task, but it 
yields some interesting results, especially as regards the 
** formula ’’ of compensation which has hitherto been such 
an intriguing mystery. Let us first remind our readers 
of the rdle which this formula fills in the general scheme. 
Agriculture, industry, and the railways are to be “* de- 
rated,’? in whole or in large part; and certain existing 
grants-in-aid are to be abolished; so that the local authori- 
ties will suffer a loss of revenue. Taking all the local 
authorities together, the Government propose to make this 
loss good from the Exchequer; but not in each individual 
case. The idea is to do better than that, and to accom- 
pany the general relief of industry with a redistribution 
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as between different localities of the burdens falling on 
ordinary ratepayers. The localities whose needs are 
greatest, the distressed regions in particular, are to get a 
larger share than they now do of the assistance provided 
by the State; prosperous regions a smaller share. That 
is the general idea, and the “‘ formula ”’ is the instrument 
which is to give effect to it. _ Whenever Mr. Churchill’s 
critics have complained that the general derating of in- 
dustry will squander money upon brewers and distillers and 
tobacco manufacturers without helping impoverished house- 
holders or shopkeepers in the distressed areas, he has 
brandished his undisclosed formula by way of answer. 

Now this general idea encounters a formidable diffi- 
culty at the outset. Redistribution of burdens implies that 
if some people pay less, others pay more. Clearly it would 
be awkward if the ordinary ratepayers in the comparatively 
prosperous districts were to find their rates increased as 
the result of the new scheme. So awkward as to be politic- 
ally impossible if the increase were widespread, substantial, 
and—above all—obvious. To meet this difficulty, Mr. 
Churchill must provide—or at least appear to provide—an 
additional sum from the Exchequer, over and above that 
required in the aggregate to make good the loss of local 
revenue. In his Budget speech, Mr. Churchill allowed—or 
appeared to allow—£8 millions for this purpose. We say 
** appeared to allow.’? The various grants which are to 
be abolished under the new scheme increase rapidly in the 
ordinary course, year by year. The new grant by which 
they are to be replaced is to be fixed rigidly for five years. 
Thus, if there were no additional State money, the local 
authorities would lose heavily under the new arrangement 
towards the end of the five-year period. As £3 millions 
is certainly not more than is required to allow for this, 
Mr. Churchill was not really proposing any relief for 
ordinary ratepayers in the aggregate. 

The White Papers reveal, however, that the Govern- 
ment now propose to go much further. The total] assistance 
to be given to the local authorities over and above com- 
pensation for loss of revenue is to be £8} millions instead 
of £3 millions. It is true that of this sum ‘* £3 millions 
will be charged upon the Road Fund ’”’; Mr. Churchill is 
always generous with Road Fund money for every purpose 
except building roads. But, even so, this adds another 
hole of £23 millions to the hole already made in the Budget 
calculations by dropping the tax on kerosene. It is time 
that we had a revised financial survey from Mr. Churchill. 

There is not much doubt as to what has led the Govern- 
ment to increase its contribution. Finding the ** formula ”’ 
in a hurry has not proved easy. You adopt various 
plausible criteria of needs, the extent of unemployment, 
the proportion of children under five years to the total 
population, and you sling them together to make your 
formula. You then test it by calculating the results for 
localities of different types, and you are disconcerted. You 
find that you have provided all right for the especially 
necessitous areas, you had them in mind in choosing your 
eriteria, and they prove, as you had hoped, the formula’s 
chief beneficiaries. But, for the rest, there seems no rhyme 
or reason in the results, some of which are patently 
anomalous. You turn back to your formula, and throw in 
another ingredient or two to get rid of the more glaring 
anomalies, and you find that they serve rather to increase 
than to diminish the arbitrariness of the main results. The 
districts which fare worst are still mostly districts which 
cannot possibly be described as prosperous. But you can- 
not go on complicating the formula indefinitely, and, more- 
over, you are working in a hurry. You give up the attempt 
to improve the formula any further, and you fall back on 
the device of additional ad hoc grants to guarantee any 
district against immediate loss. 

Well, doubtless it is possible by such ineans to draw 
the teeth of political criticism. In the first year of the new 
scheme, every county borough and every county is to be 
guaranteed a net gain of at least 1s. per head of population. 
It does not matter how much it may lose under the formula ; 
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whatever sum may be required to produce the above result 
is to be added as a special grant. There is, moreover, a 
further guarantee within each county that no individual 
district shall suffer a net loss. It is true that the special 
grants are to be reduced by one-fifteenth each year, and are 
to disappear altogether after fifteen years, so that what 
matters to a district in the long run is how it fares under 
the formula. But that is of small consequence from the 
political standpoint. Long runs do not make good propa- 
ganda. 

None the less, it is of real importance to examine the 
eventual results of the formula. After all, the Government 
put forward their scheme, not as a temporary makeshift, 
but as the very opposite; as a comprehensive, far-looking 
reconstruction of the rating system, so far-looking that it 
will not begin to operate for more than a year and will take 
fifteen years to reach full maturity. The whole idea of the 
revised arrangement for grants-in-aid is that the redistribu- 
tion between localities which they will ultimately effect is 
equitable. If that claim is justified, we need have no 
quarrel with the device of dwindling special grants to avoid 
immediate ‘* disturbance.’’ But can the claim be justified ? 

A cursory glance at the tables in the principal White 
Paper raises immediate doubts. One table gives estimates 
of the results of the formula for the County Boroughs of 
England and Wales, on the assumption that the scheme 
had been in operation in the year 1926-7. It leaps to the 
eye at once that there are just five towns which would 
have suffered a net loss of revenue, apart from the special 
Is. per head guarantee. These towns are Bradford, Burton- 
upon-Trent, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Rochdale. Why, 
one asks at once, these five towns? One accepts as reason- 
able that the ordinary ratepayers in the prosperous localities 
should eventually shoulder a heavier burden. But one does 
not expect to find these five towns treated as the outstand- 
ing examples of prosperity. Burton-upon-Trent perhaps; 
but Bradford, Halifax, Rochdale? One notes that four of 
the five are textile towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Politicians may note that in Halifax a by-election is in pro- 
gress. Statisticians should note that in each of these five 
cases a blunder has crept into the calculation of the final 
column. 

The tables in the White Paper indicate only the results 
at the outset of the scheme, when the formula is only 
partially operative. But a comparatively simple calcula- 
tion enables one to estimate the results for County Boroughs 
when the formula is fully operative. We proceed to do so. 
These estimates, we should perhaps observe, are all unduly 
favourable to the Government’s plan, since they take no 
account of the tendency for the revenue lost to the local 
authorities by ‘* derating ’? and by the abolition of per- 
centage grants to grow year by year. But this does not 
affect the accuracy with which they portray the relative 
treatment of different towns; and that is the main point. 

When the formula is fully operative, what are its 
results? The principal beneficiaries will undoubtedly be 
the centres of the heavy industries, coal, iron and steel, 
and shipbuilding. Merthyr Tydfil and Gateshead, for 
example, will benefit to the extent of nearly 8s. per £ of 
rateable value, West Hartlepool by nearly 5s., Middles- 
brough by 8s. 5d. So far so good; but that is about all 
that is good. The cathedral towns come next in order of 
benefit. York will gain by 1s. 5d. in the £, Canterbury by 
9d., Gloucester by 1s. 5d., Worcester by 11d., Lincoln by 
ls. 4d. Seaside resorts like Brighton and Bournemouth and 
Eastbourne are just on the right side, as are also Oxford 
and Bath. The great capital cities, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, emerge about all square; which 
means, of course, when allowance is made for the factors 
mentioned above, that they will be slightly on the wrong 

side. The textile towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire will 
almost all suffer considerable losses. Thus Bradford loses 
ls. 5d., Burnley and Blackburn 5d., Bolton 6d., Bury 8d., 
Halifax 2s. 6d., Huddersfield 1s. 1d., Oldham 8d., Rochdale 
ls. 6d. And finally we have Burton-upon-Trent with a loss 
of 3s. 4d. in the £. 

Now do we exaggerate in saying that these results are 
so arbitrary as to be utterly indefensible as the outstanding 
features of what purports to be a permanent reform of our 
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system of allocating grants-in-aid? What sense is there in 
mulcting the textile centres for the benefit of the cathedral 
towns and seaside resorts? Why, the textile districts come 
next after the centres of the ‘‘ heavy ”’ industries in tlie 
seriousness of their present plight and future outlook. Who 
would propose on merits to treat Bradford worse than 
Leeds? Clearly, the Government’s formula is so anomalous 
that it will never be allowed to come into full and naked 
operation. It will make only for increased confusion and 


uncertainty in the financial relations between the State and 
the localities. 


SLUMS AND THE RATING 
SYSTEM 
By E. D. SIMON. 


* HERE are two outstanding facts about the housing 
situation to-day: first, that we have built over a 
million new houses since the war; second, that we 

have done nothing to improve the slums or to relieve the 

pressure of overcrowding in the slums. 

Everybody hoped that if we built a large number of 
good houses, either for sale or for letting, there would be 
a steady process of “* filtering up ’ from the worst areas, 
and that the pressure on the slums would thus be reduced. 
Unfortunately, this has not happened. It seems almost 
certain that we are approaching a time when there will be 
no further demand for the relatively high-rented post-war 
type of house, and that the slums will continue their steady 
deterioration while remaining as overcrowded as they are 
to-day. This is confirmed by the news now published that 
there are at present five hundred empty houses on the 
L.C.C.’s new housing estate at Becontree. 

The obvious solution of this problem is to build 
cheaper houses. But this means worse houses, and the 
most important and encouraging aspect of the housing 
question is that the million post-war houses have set a 
quite new standard of working-class houses. It is to be 
hoped that the nation intends to maintain this standard; 
in other words, that we intend by the steady building of 
new houses, and pulling down of old ones, to house every 
family within the next two generations in what may be 
called the ‘‘ minimum standard ” house, or something 
better. That is to say, a house up to the standard now 
generally adopted by municipalities, built twelve to the 
acre, with three bedrooms, a good living room, scullery and 
bathroom, and about 800 square feet of floor space. The 
economic net rent of a minimum standard house to-day, 
after allowing for the subsidy, is about 10s. a week, the 
gross rent (including rates) about 15s., though in some 
areas it is rather cheaper. 

Now, the labourer with a family cannot possibly afford 
a 15s. house. It may be taken that in the slum he is 
paying 7s. 6d., and generally can walk to his work. If he 
wants to move to a minimum standard house in the 
suburb, he has got to pay 15s., and, say, ls. to 2s. tram 
fare in addition. The result is that few labourers with 
families are living in new houses. What we have to do is 
to provide a house at a rent which they can pay. 

The whole problem would be solved if wages went up 
or if, owing to the reduction of costs or of the rate of 
interest, rents came down to a sufficient extent. There 
seem, however, to be no good grounds for hoping for any 
such change at the present time. The problem therefore is 
to provide the minimum standard house at a lower rent. 

This is a matter of the utmost difficulty and neces- 
sarily involves a heavy subsidy. It is not the purpose of 
this article to suggest a complete solution of the problem, 
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but only to indicate one preliminary step in the direction 
of cheapening the minimum standard house which could, 
without any difficulty or disadvantage, be taken at once. 

The net rent of the slum house is about 5s., and of 
the minimum standard house about 10s. The whole object 
of local authorities should be to induce citizens, especially 
fathers of families, to move from the 5s. slum house to the 
10s. suburban house. What steps do they take to en- 
courage this? The very curious step of fixing the rates 
on the slum house at 2s. 6d., and on the suburban house 
at 5s., so as to inflict a fine of 2s. 6d. a week on any father 
who is self-sacrificing enough to give his children a good 
start in life by paying the extra rent to move them out to 
a suburban house ! 

The important point is that there is no economic justi- 
fication for this increased taxation. The cost to the city 
of the services rendered to the family when in the suburb 
will on the average almost certainly be actually less than 
in the slum. It is true that the suburban house requires a 
greater length of roadway and that therefore there will 
be a slight extra charge for paving, cleansing, and lighting. 
On the other hand, the suburban family will be so much 
healthier that they will get far more benefit from the 
educational expenditure, and will require substantially less 
in the way of prevention and treatment of disease. 

The position is therefore that by moving into the 
suburb the family will cost the municipality no more. On 
the other hand, it will be producing more useful and 
healthier citizens. Every encouragement ought to be given 
to such a move by the municipality, and the system of 
taxation ought to be so arranged as to facilitate it, instead 
of which the rates are increased from 2s. 6d. to 5s.; a 
suicidal form of obstruction by the local authority to 
housing progress. 

How can it be changed? Firstly, it is clear that 
every house must be assessed at a reasonable value, so that 
the householder pays his share of the municipal administra- 
tion and is made to feel his responsibility. For this reason, 
the assessment of the slum house, which in the average 
urban area may be taken as being roughly about £8 per 
annum, should not be reduced. The objectionable thing is 
the increase of the assessment for houses that are slightly 
better than the slum. It is proper to increase the taxation 
as soon as the element of luxury enters into the house, but 
so long as the increased rent represents only improvements 
in the house which are essential for health and decency, no 
extra taxation should be levied. It is proposed therefore 
that all houses, up to and including the minimum standard, 
should be assessed at a flat rate, say, £8, in urban areas. 
Rates will, of course, begin to increase again on all houses 
above the minimum standard. The following table shows 
concretely how this proposal would work out :— 


WEEKLY RENTS ON ProposeD NEw METHOD OF ASSESSMENT 
Net weekly Weekly Inclusive weekly 


rent. Assessment. rates. rent. 
4/- £8 2/- 6/- 
6/- £8 2/- 8/- 

8/- £8 2/- 10/- 
10/- £8 2/- 12/- 
12/- £12 10 0 3/6 15/6 
14/- £19 10 0 5/- 19/- 
16/- £25 10 0 6/6 22/6 
18/- £31 8/- 26/- 
20/- £39 10/- 30/- 


Such a scale would have the effect of enabling a man 
to move from a slum into a minimum standard house with- 
out paying any increase of rates. It would, of course, in- 
volve a substantial loss of revenue to the local authorities. 
The viciousness of rates as a form of taxation is now so 
widely admitted that this loss of revenue clearly ought not 
to be made up out o’ the rates on other houses, but out 
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of national taxation. It is not necessary here to consider 
exactly how this should be done. But it is certain that 
if the necessary proportion of Mr. Churchill’s thirty million 
pounds could be devoted to such a scheme of rate relief for 
the families of the poorer workers it would do much to 
relieve the pressure on the slums, and would be the most 
important step yet taken towards the solution of the slum 
problem. 


WHAT IS A MANDATE ? 


HE MaNCHESTER GuaRDIAN has done well to draw 

attention to a catechism on the League of Nations 

issued last November by the Administrator of 
Western Samoa—whether on his own initiative or on in- 
structions from Wellington is not quite clear, It is common 
knowledge that Western Samoa is a mandated territory 
administered by New Zealand. It is also common know- 
ledge that the inhabitants of mandated territories are en- 
titled as of right to petition the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, provided that they 
approach the Commission through the medium of the Man- 
datory Power. The Mandatory Power is bound to transmit 
petitions, and the Mandates Commission is bound to con- 
sider them, except where the complaint is dismissed by the 
Chairman as frivolous. The main purpose of the Samoan 
catechism is apparently to damp the ardour of would-be 
petitioners. Its purport is sufficiently indicated by the 
following extracts :— 


‘* Does the League of Nations control any country? 
—No.”’ 

‘What are the countries which His Majesty, King 
George V., has been pleased to assign to the control of 
New Zealand and Australia?—Western Samoa to New 
Zealand, New Guinea and Nauru to Australia.”’ 

‘* Has the League of Nations any control over Samoa? 
—No.”’ 

‘‘ What is the connection between Samoa and the 
League?—Once a year a report is read by the Committee, 
called the Mandates Commission, to ascertain if the Man- 
datory Agreement is being carried out, and from the 
report it will be known what good work is being done, so 
that such good work may be followed by any other 
mandates.”’ 


‘*In the event of a Samoan not being satisfied, may 
such person appear before the League of Nations or meet 
the Mandates Commission?—No, he will not be received.”’ 

‘* Should such person send a letter (petition) to the 
League, will the League receive it and give it any con- 
sideration?—No, they will return such letter to the 
Government of the country, because the League of 
Nations is not a Government.” 

The catechism is designed for simple-minded people 
not interested in juridical niceties; but even on the most 
favourable construction, it can hardly be said to give a 
satisfactory account of the relations between Mandatory 
Powers, mandated territories, and the League. 

The Administration’s interest in the political educa- 
tion of the Samoans is, of course, explained by the recent 
disturbances in the mandated territory. The whole ques- 
tion of the administration of Western Samoa has recently 
been examined by a Royal Commission appointed by the 
New Zealand Government. Its findings have been before 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, which discussed the 
situation in Samoa at its June meeting and will presumably 
have something to say on the subject in its next report 
to the Council. Friendly observers acquainted with New 
Zealand’s hitherto admirable record in Samoa will hope and 
expect that the verdict will be in her favour. Though no 
official statement has yet been issued, there is reason to 
believe that it will. But it is hardly possible to expect an 
equally favourable verdict on the Administrator’s cate- 
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chism. That he should have thought fit to assert so em- 
phatically that the League has no “ control ’? over Samoa 
is all the more surprising in view of what happened at the 
Twelfth Session of the Mandates Commission only a few 
months ago, On that occasion the Chairman drew attention 
to a speech in which the then Administrator, addressing a 
Samoan gathering at Apia on the King’s Birthday in 1927, 
was reported to have said: ‘* For nearly thirteen years 
you have been under the British flag, but only for the 
past eight years have you been part of the British Empire.”’ 
The New Zealand representative, Sir James Parr, ex- 
plained that ** a Joyal British subject, und a soldier, should 
be allowed a little latitude on the King’s Birthday; cer- 
tainly the idea that the Administrator was making a claim 
that Samoa was part and parcel of the British Empire was 
not correct.”” The Commission referred to the matter in 
its report to the Council, and observed that it ‘* was glad 
to learn that, in spite of the use of these phrases by the 
Administrator, the opinion of the Mandatory Power is in 
conformity with the principles of the mandatory system 
as laid down in the Covenant and upheld by the Council 
and the Assembly.”’ It is all the more regrettable to find 
the present Administrator making much the same claim 
as his predecessor in a more elaborate and a more challeng- 
ing form. 

It will be noticed that the Mandates Commission 
referred to ‘* the principles upheld by the Council and the 
Assembly.”? The allusion is to a similar challenge to the 
League on the part of another British Dominion—the Union 
of South Africa. The Union administers South-West Africa 
under a Mandate of the same type as that under which 
New Zealand administers Western Samoa. It has never 
taken kindly to the idea that its status is limited to that 
of a trustee for the League. The question was brought to 
a head in 1926 by a Treaty between South-West Africa and 
Angola. The Preamble to the Treaty stated that ** Under 
a Mandate issued by the Council of the League of Nations, 
the Union of South Africa, subject to the terms of the 
said Mandate, sovereignty over South-West 
Africa, lately under the sovereignty of Germany.”’ In spite 
of the rather ambiguous saving clause, ‘* subject to the 
terms of the Mandate,” the implication was that the Union 
had stepped into the shoes of Germany, which, in turn, 
could only imply annexation. In November, 1926, the 
Mandates Commission brought the matter to the attention 
of the League Council, and raised the question whether the 
language of the Preamble ‘‘ could be held to define cor- 
rectly the relations existing between the Mandatory Power 
and the territory placed under its Mandate.’’ In the fol- 
lowing March, the Council decided to forward the Commis- 
sion’s observations to the South African Government, Lut 
without adding any comments of its own. The South 
African reply was that, as the Council ** had deliberately 
refrained from expressing any opinion on where the sove- 
reignty over a mandated area resides,’? the Union Govern- 
ment also refrained from discussing the point, ‘* while fully 
reserving its right to express its views on the matter should 
need be.”? This was not, however, the end of the story. 
The Mandates Commission was convinced that an important 
question of principle was involved, and at its meeting in the 
summer of 1927 it insisted on a full discussion, despite the 
obvious desire of the South African representative, Mr. 
Smit, that the matter should be allowed to drop. In its 
report to the Council the Commission once more drew 
attention to the peccant phrase in the Preamble to the 
Treaty, and went on to refer to General Hertzog’s state- 
ment in the Union Parliament on March 11th, 1927. This 
statement was to the effect that the Government of the 
Union accepted the view of the Supreme Court of South 
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Africa, which had laid it down in 1924 that ‘* sovereignty 
over South-West Africa resides neither in the Principal 
Allied Powers, nor in the League of Nations, nor in the 
British Empire, but in the Government of the Union of 
South Africa.”? In point of fact, the passage cited by 
General Hertzog was from the judgment of an individual 
member of the Court—Judge de Villiers—who went a good 
deal further than Chief Justice Innes. But whatever the 
true significance of the decision in Rex v. Christian, there 
was no doubt as to the attitude of the Union Government. 
Accordingly the Mandates Commission asked that it 
might be informed of *‘ the exact meaning to be attributed 
to the expressions referred to,’’ explaining that ‘* because 
of the fundamental importance of this question, it felt 
obliged again to bring it to the attention of the Council.”’ 
Mr. Smit’s only comment, on behalf of the Union Govern- 
ment, was that he had been invited to take part in the 
discussion of the annual report on the administration of 
South-West Africa and not of the question of sovereignty. 

The matter was dealt with by the Council at its meet- 
ing on September 8th, 1927, when the report of the Nether- 
lands representative was adopted. The central passage 
of the report was as follows :— 





‘*T appreciate the scrupulous care with which the 
Mandates Commission has continued its efforts to remove 
any doubts on a point of this importance. It seems to 
me that from all practical points of view the situation 
is quite clear. The Covenant, as well as other articles of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Mandates themselves, and 
the decisions already adopted by the Council on such 
points as the national status of the native inhabitants 
of mandated territories, the extension to mandated terri- 
tories of international conventions which were applicable 
to the neighbouring colonies of the Mandatory Powers, 
the question of loans and the investment of public and 
private capital in mandated territories, and that of State 
lands formerly belonging to the German Government, all 
have had their part in determining or in giving precision 
to the legal relationship between the Mandatories and the 
territories under their mandate. This relationship, to my 
mind, is clearly a new one in international law, and for 
this reason the use of some of the time-honoured termino- 
logy in the same way as previously is perhaps sometimes 
inappropriate to the new conditions. Under these circuin- 
stances, the situation seems quite clear, except perhaps 
from a formal point of view.” 

It follows that, whatever mav be the status of a Man- 
datorv Power, it is not that of sovereignty in the accepted 
sense of the term. However extensive may be its authority, 
it is subject to qualifications which are of the essence of 
the mandatory system. Such, at all events, was the con- 
struction placed upon the Council’s findings by the 
Assembly, which resolved, on the recommendations of its 
Committee on Mandates to ** congratulate the Council on 
having so satisfactorily cleared up an important point 
which has in the past given rise to certain complications of 
a novel character.”?> The South African Government did 
not show quite the same enthusiasm, but in a Note dated 
February 10th, 1928, it informed the League Secretariat 
that it had noted the contents of the report signed by the 
Council, “‘ and, in view of the opinion of the Council 
expressed thereon, has no comment to offer.” 

So far we have been dealing only with ‘* C ’? Mandates 
held by British Dominions. Except as a partner in the 
administration of Nauru, Great Britain holds no Mandates 
of this particular type, and has not been under the same 
temptation to attempt a veiled annexation of her mandated 
territories. But in one case, at least—that of Tanganyika, 


which is administered under a Mandate of the ** B ” type— 
she has expressed herself (to put it no higher) a trifle in- 
cautiously. At the opening session of the Tanganyika Legis- 
lative Council in December, 1926, the Governor, Sir Donald 
Cameron, made a speech in which he declared, “ I have 
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repeatedly stated, in the many Barazas I have held during 
the last eighteen months, that Tanganyika is a part of the 
British Empire, and will remain so.” A few weeks earlier, 
Mr. Amery, addressing the Imperial Conference, had re- 
ferred to ‘‘ the incorporation of the Tanganyika Territory 
into the framework of the Empire.’’ These utterances did 
not escape the vigilance of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. At the meeting of the Commission in June, 1927, 
the Vice-Chairman, Mr. van Rees, referring to Sir Donald 
Cameron’s speech, said that ** he would not disguise the 
fact that the speech in question, as well as certain declara- 
tions made previously by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies regarding the political status of the territory of 
Tanganyika, had made a great sensation in various coun- 
tries, a sensation which was not unjustified.’ Sir Donald 
Cameron explained that he was addressing a native 
audience to whom a more accurate, and consequently a 
more complicated, statement of Great Britain’s position in 
Tanganyika would have been incomprehensible. The 
minutes of the discussion which followed have recently been 
published in the Tanganyika OrriciaL GazeTTe, and this 
particular incident may be regarded as closed. At the 
same meeting of the Mandates Commission attention was 
drawn to the language of the Preamble to the Tanganyika 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, which, in 
specifying the sources of His Majesty’s jurisdiction in the 
mandated territory, made no reference to the Mandate. 
It is quite possible to make too much of such incidents 
and to read into them a sinister significance which they do 
not possess. It must be frankly admitted that the status 
of a Mandatory Power is not easily defined, and still less 
easily defined in language which would not make a false 
impression on the inhabitants of the mandated territories. 
It is unfortunate, nevertheless, that of the four British 
Mandatory Powers, three should have exposed themselves 
to the suspicion of thinking of Mandates in terms of some- 
thing uncomfortably close to annexation. It is at least 
arguable that the mandatory system is not entirely to the 
advantage of the mandated territories and that they might 
in some respects have been in a better position if they had, 
in fact, been annexed. But the Peace Conference 
deliberately decided otherwise. Annexation was repudiated 
by the victorious Powers, and the conscientiousness with 
which they observe their mandatory obligations and content 
themselves with their mandatory status is the test of their 
good faith. The line is not easy to draw, and is, in some 
eases, barely distinguishable, but it is essential that it 


should not be obliterated. LEonarpD STEIN. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


“ IX ” has blundered into another bath of hot water 
in the matter of the London police. The Labour 
Party, the original champions of Miss Savidge, forced 

the inquiry into Scotland Yard methods, and they suspect 

** Jix ’’ of an attempt to queer the pitch for the Committee 

which is now preparing its report. In a characteristically 

rash interview last week the Home Secretary let it be under- 
stood that he is gravely alarmed because there have been 
no prosecutions for indecency in Hyde Park since the 

Savidge affair. The suggestion was that the police officers 

in the Park are deliberately omitting to do their duty. The 

magistrates have been frightened into demanding corrobora- 
tive evidence, which in the nature of things is rarely if 
ever available, and the police, unwilling to face the prospect 
of prosecution for perjury, are doing nothing. Such, in 
effect, was the “‘ dope ”’ supplied by ‘* Jix ” and his officials 
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to the newspapers. This alarmist statement had no mean- 
ing if it was not intended to cause disquiet in the public 
mind as to the effect upon Hyde Park morals of a con- 
demnation of the police by the inquiry. One has no means 
of judging whether the slump in convictions is due to the 
failure of the police to act, or whether, as would seem to 
be quite as probable, to the unpopularity at the moment 
of Hyde Park with the disreputable. It is reasonable to 
suspect ‘‘ Jix ’”’ of making a tendentious statement. There 
will be plenty of time to settle what is to be done about 
Hyde Park after the Report has been issued, and of course 
the methods of the police are to be the subject of a later 
investigation. ‘* Jix’’ is rash, and there is as usual a 
method in his rashness. 


* * * 


The suspicion with which the Opposition follow the 
doings of *‘ Jix ’’? has been strengthened by the entirely 
unexpected announcement of the resignation of the Com- 
missioners of Police and the appointment of Lord Byng. 
This event has added to the general disquiet. Despite 
‘* Jix’s ’? protestations it is felt to be incredible that there 
is no connection between the resignation of Sir William 
Horwood and the Savidge case. It is obvious that as the 
responsible head of the London police his administration 
cannot be left out of the scope of an inquiry. In accepting 
his resignation at this moment the Home Secretary, by a 
personal act, has certainly added to the impression that it 
is probably desired to make, that the attack on the police 
is going to dangerous lengths. I am inclined to agree with 
those who think that it would have been better to have 
avoided the appointment of another soldier to control the 
London police. The only argument for it is precedent. 
Lord Byng is justly popular. He was one of the few suc- 
cesses in the High Command in France, and is a man of 
solid common sense and firm judgment. Still, he is a 
professional soldier, with no knowledge whatever of police 
administration, and it is not unfair to say that his chief 
qualification is in a way his chief disqualification. He is a 
famous disciplinarian, and as everyone knows there is a 
strong feeling that the organization of the police force on 
the lines of military discipline has gone too far already. 
There is a real danger of the police getting out of touch 
with the opinions and the feelings of the ordinary popula- 
tion, whose interests they are in theory concerned in 
protecting. m 1 . 

The Carmarthen result was not a brilliant win for the 
Liberals, but it was a win. Everyone knew that the 
Liberal majority would be severely reduced. Sir Alfred 
Mond’s huge majority in his straight fight with Labour 
at the last election included some five thousand Tory votes. 
Comparing the figures with those of the three-cornered con- 
tests in Carmarthen since the war one finds that the Liberal 
poll went down by something over two thousand votes. 
This is not particularly pleasant, but the drop can be ex- 
plained without insincere apologetics. The Liberals fought 
the election under great disadvantages. The local Liberal 
Party was badly disturbed by the defection of Sir Alfred 
Mond, whose persistence in refusing to fulfil his own under- 
taking to fight again if asked to do so had the effect of 
throwing Liberalism out of action for a long time. Add 
to this the dispute within the Liberal Association over the 
choice of the candidate and you have a sufficiently dis- 
couraging set of circumstances. The Labour candidate was 
a pronounced moderate, and as such attractive to discon- 
tented Radicals. The result shows that the Tories are in a 
hopeless minority in Carmarthen, and it is clearer than ever 
that the place has been grossly misrepresented since the 
conversion of Lord Me.chett. 
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I have no expert opinion to offer about the striking 
decline in the takings of the railways. Mr. Thomas has 
made a vaguely alarming speech, which is probably in- 
tended to prepare his followers for something unpleasant. 
It would be interesting to know how much of the falling off 
is due to the plight of the heavy industries, and how much 
to the summer fierceness of the motor competition. The 
least observant person who spends a holiday in the Isle 
of Wight, as I have just done, cannot avoid being struck by 
the victories of the *bus and the charabanc over the rail- 
way where the conditions favour the former. The railway 
communications in the island are scanty and slow, and it is 
hardly too much to say that the railway is becoming a 
more or less obsolete, or at least a definitely subordinate, 
mode of travel. The ’bus service is comfortable, swift, 
and serves areas which are off the railway map 
altogether. It takes people to their doors. The coming 
of motor transport has, in short, revolutionized travel in 
the island and profoundly affected the lives of the inhabi- 
tants and the possibilities of development. There are no 
industries to speak of, and you can study in this small 
area the results of a typical struggle between road and 
rail transport for the person of the passenger. The railway 
stands no chance at all, though in this case it is making 
a brave bid for fortune by such devices as weekly tickets 
at a low rate. Excursions by road are pleasanter and 
more adventurous and sometimes quicker and cheaper. 

* * * 

The other day I attended a gathering of eminent 
pacifists which, as I was a guest, I will not more precisely 
describe. It was a painful occasion. The chief speaker 
carried on, far into the stricken afternoon, with a remorse- 
less cataract of commonplaces, delivered with a certain 
conscientious aggressiveness. One by one the guests stole 
away to freedom. What is the explanation of the un- 
doubted flatness and weariness of most pacifist oratory? 
Peace should be the most stirring of topics; in practice, it 
is usually, like education, the dullest. A mild and heavy 
depression steals upon one when the orator enters upon 
either theme. It cannot be that peace talk is dull because 
it is concerned with unrealities; nothing is more tragically 
real than the world-wide struggle to save the world from 
another war, for everything that is worth twopence in 
civilization is at stake. Perhaps part of the trouble is that 
the pacifist speaker is too much concerned—inevitably it 
may be—with machinery, a word as common in League 
controversy as in industry. Once caught in the cogwheels 
of League machinery the ordinary mind is lost and suffer- 
ing. The specialists can talk machinery for ever and a day. 
I suggest as interim reforms that no one should be allowed 
to speak on peace for more than five minutes at a time, and 
then only when he has something obviously fresh to say 
and a fresh way of saying it; and that speakers should make 
an effort to remember that a platitude is not made amusing 
by repetition. This is the cry of a sufferer, one (like Tenny- 
son’s infant) with no language but a cry. 

* - * 

For holiday reading I chose Shaw’s “ Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism ”’ (a cumbrous 
title), and found it as stimulating and breezy as a walk 
on the downs. It is a marvellous sermon on a text as old 
as religion—corruption by money. The ideal solution 
of the Church was an equality of poverty and that is more 
or less what this wonderfully eloquent and well-equipped 
latter-day preacher has to offer us. Asceticism is at the 
root of his thought a fastidious Puritanism in life and 
conduct. I wonder whether any intelligent woman will be 
bothered by a difficulty that haunted me through the book. 
It is so primitive that my own simple mind cannot have 
been the first to come up against it. Shaw is concerned 
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throughout with the distribution of the national income. 
But what about the means by which that income is pro- 
duced and the amount of the product? The intelligent 
woman, presumably, like myself, a beginner in economics, 
may wish to interrupt the hortatory flood with the objec- 
tion : ** Yes, Mr. Shaw, this is all very well. It is interest- 
ing to speculate about dividing up the nation’s income 
equally, but doesn’t it make some difference whether there 
is a big or a little income to equalize? Or is that another 
text for another sermon? What if production goes down 
and down, and people cease to buy our goods, and if, in 
short, we are all poor together by force of circumstances 
and nat as the result of equalitarian theory? ’? There 
seems to be a huge and neglected assumption in the sermon 
which insisted throughout in making one reader uneasy. 


* * * 


If you are concerned about the spoiling of the face 
of England, the subject of an admirable article by Mr. 
J. L. Hammond in last week’s Nation, the Isle of Wight 
provides many awful examples. The chief sinners are the 
builders of villas and bungalows, who often show the most 
surprising indifference to the look of their creations in 
the landscape. These dreadful growths are planted down 
with destructive effect in the most delightful places without 
the faintest effort at harmonious planning or tasteful choice 
of materials. The rise of the down from Freshwater Bay, 
for instance, has broken out into an atrocious rash of villas, 
which positively make the eyes ache. The dwellers get 
the view, of course, but, as President Wilson is alleged to 
have said of his own countenance, ‘* the people in front get 
the jar.”? The western end of the island has been trans- 
formed over large areas into a glaring waste of villadom. 
The pity of it is that the traditional island style of building 
is particularly pleasing. The older houses and cottages 
are built of a beautiful silvery grey local stone, often with 
thatched roofs. The materials and the thatching craft are 
still available, but pretentious brick boxes are, I suppose, 
slightly cheaper. One knows villages which have been 
completely ruined in the last generation by sheer indiffer- 
ence to the choice of materials. One which I know well is 
a particularly tragic spectacle, for the gaps in the old grey 
cottages have been filled with brick monstrosities, and the 
picture spoiled beyond repair. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
YOUTH AND WAR 


Sir,—The recent escape of phosgene gas at Hamburg 
gave a good object lesson in the actual meaning of modern 
war. I do not know whether it made any impression on 
opinion in England. But one result in Germany seems to 
have been that an influential youth organization has issued 
an appeal for the outlawry of war. 

‘‘ We have done too little,’ they say. ‘‘ We have been 
too inactive. . . . We the younger people making this appeal 
declare that it depends upon the wishes of the nations of 
the world whether disarmament is to remain on paper or 
become a reality. We do not believe that the militarists have 
yet met with sufficient resistance from their people.” 

This manifesto moves me to raise the question, What is 
the attitude of youth in England to war? I do not know. 
Does anyone? Are they indifferent? Are they cynical? Are 
they hopeless? Are they militaristic? Are they waiting till 
they are told the time has come for another war and then 
prepared to flock to it? I do not know. Perhaps they do not. 
But unless their interest and support are enlisted in the matter 
the movement to defeat war can hardly prosper. You pub- 
lished recently a very interesting letter by a young man about 
sex. Will he not tell us also what he and his friends are 
thinking about war?—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
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MR, COOK AND MR. MAXTON 


Sir,—‘* The fundamental fact about industry,’’ you say, 
‘is that it is a co-operative process ’’; and only ‘‘ persons of 
a silly-clever type ’’ can shut their minds to such a funda- 
mental fact. But is it not precisely because of this funda- 
mental fact that ‘‘ silly-clever persons "’ like Messrs. Maxton 
and Cook and others of us Socialists believe in war to the 
death with Capitalism? For Capitalism is a plain denial of 
the fact that industry is, or should be, a co-operative process. 
Unless indeed the burglar and the footpad are parts of that 
co-operative whole of which other parts are the magistrate 
and the policeman. 

You ‘‘ do not complain that Labour speakers should in 
this spirit [of rhetorical metaphor] speak of fighting against 
capitalism *’; but only that they should mean what they say 
—an attitude truly redolent of the very spirit of Liberalism. 
Yet one might have expected THE NaTION to make some 
attempt to understand, rather than caricature, the point of 
view of those from whom it differs.—Yours, &c., 


6, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. J. F. HORRABIN. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


Sir,—With most of Mr. J. L. Hammond’s statements in 
his article on ‘‘ The Care of Beauty ” every civilized person 
is likely to agree. It is the more surprising, then, to find 
him stating that modern English architecture is ‘ by uni- 
versal admission alive, vigorous, full of spirit and ideas.”’ 
I cannot believe that the majority even of our architects 
would agree with this. They might claim that their buildings 
are in good taste, convenient, and well planned. But alive? 
vigorous? full of spirit? I have seen lively modern architec- 
ture in France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and even 
Palestine. But in England nothing; unless one considers 


vigorous, Adelaide House, and Bush House, the latter the 
work of an American architect. I should be interested to 
learn which recent buildings Mr. Hammond considers ‘* full 
of spirit and ideas,’’ and whether there is even one which 


‘* by universal admission ’’ has any chance of attracting t 
this country amateurs of architecture.—Yours, &c., 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W.i R. M. 
July 2nd, 1928. 


THE CARE OF BEAUTY 


Sir,—Mr. Hammond’s excellent article on the ‘‘ Care of 
Beauty *’ must have caused many of your readers to shake 
their heads in despair over the rapidly disappearing beauties 
of England. Yet one wonders how many of them have taken 
any active part in the work of preservation, or are even 
acquainted with the work which is being done! 

Every time some particularly meritorious piece of work 
is accomplished, as at Ashridge Park or Stonehenge, one 
reads of the National Trust in connection with it. I suppose 
nine people out of ten think of the National Trust as some 
kind of Government institution, or at any rate are content 
to accept it and its work without caring very much about 
what it is. 

Yet it is an entirely voluntary organization of which any- 
body can be a member at the minimum subscription of 10s. 
per annum. Its membership is actually under the thousand 
mark, so slight is the active part which people are prepared 
to take in the work of preserving ‘‘ places of historic interest 
and natural beauty.”’ I believe that this is at any rate partly 
due to lack of knowledge of the Trust and its work. It is 
obvious that with a larger membership more could be accom- 
plished, and it is in the hope that others of your readers may 
like to join me in membership of this important society that 
I write this letter. Further information can be obtained from 
7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.—Yours, &c., 

R. S. T. CHORLEY. 

22, Thurlow Road, N.W.3. 

July ist, 1928. 


IS SHAKESPEARE A GREAT POET? 


Srr,—Mr. Leonard Woolf's extremely interesting article 
does a valuable service to clear thinking by hitting on the 
head once more the fallacious argument that a great poet's 
greatness depends on periodical fashions in criticism. The 
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vicious quoting of detached remarks written by critics like 
Johnson, which Mr. Woolf exposes, is only partly respon- 
sible for this common error. Lord Balfour, for example, 
would not have reached his critical nihilism through such 
deception. One who has read Lord Balfour’s gracefully 
obtuse theorizing about the nature of beauty, and some of 
his obiter dicta concerning fiction, will recognize that an 
intelligent man may have a blind-spot in his mentality, and 
if that blind-spot coincides with poetic imagination the more 
accomplished a logician he is, the more desolating is his 
irrelevance whenever he is confronted with such a question 
as Mr. John Bailey and the Georgian politician have raised 
between them. Why there are absolute and objective 
zsthetic standards as well as relative and subjective ones 
would need another two columns to demonstrate, but it is 
certainly a necessary assumption so long as the artistic 
creations of mankind are taken as seriously as scientific 
systems and philosophies of doubt.—Yours, &c., 


June 30th, 1928. R. L. MEGROz. 


“DIFFERENT TO” 


Sir,—That words should sometimes acquire new mean- 
ings as the years roll on is a phenomenon that must be 
accepted as in accordance with the normal working of evolu- 
tionary law. But when they are so strained from their in- 
herent significations as to be used to connote the diametrical 
opposites it is difficult to understand how educated people: 
can either use them to express the wrong meanings thus 
given them by illiterates, or fail to perceive the absurdity of 
such use. I note that during recent years apparently no 
Englishman has been afraid of anything or frightened by 
anything, but many have been horribly frightened of all 
sorts of things and nervous of others. That, I presume, 
cannot be helped! But how writers of distinction and proof 
readers of even ordinary intelligence can suppose that things 
can be different to instead of from each other passes my 
comprehension. If one may rightly say different to, must one 
not then say that things are alike from each other when the 
resemblance is close? Can usage, however widespread or 
common, justify such a complete reversal of the meanings 
that attach to the prepositions in other connections? I shall 
be glad to be enlightened ; and I turn to THE NaTION because 
I find it stated on page 257 of your issue for May 26th, that 
‘“ The modern world does provide a different set of problems 
to (the italics are mine) those that agitated the Victorians.”’ 


—Yours, &e., FREDERICK W. GOOKIN. 
Estes Park, Colorado. 
June 17th, 1928. 


[We append the following 
English Usage.’—ED., NATION. ] 

‘Different. That different can only be followed by 
from and not by to is a Superstition. Not only is to ‘ found 
in writers of all ages’ (OED) ; the principle on which it is 
rejected (You do not say differ to ; therefore you cannot say 
different to) involves a hasty and ill-defined generalization. 
Is it all derivatives, or derivative adjectives, or adjectives 
that were once participles, or actual participles, that must 
conform to the construction of their parent verbs? It is 
true of the last only ; we cannot say differing to; but that 
leaves different out in the cold. If it is all derivatives, why 
do we say according, agreeably, and pursuant, to instruc- 
tions, when we have to say this accords with, agrees with, 
or pursues, instructions ? If derivative adjectives, why 
derogatory to, inconceivable to, in contrast with derogates 
from, not to be conceived by? If ex-participle adjectives, 
why do pleases, suffices, defies, me go each its own way, and 
yield pleasant to, sufficient for, and defiant of, me? The 
fact is that the objections to different to, like those to averse 
to, sympathy for, and compare to, are mere pedantries. This 
does not imply that different from is wrong; on the con- 
trary, it is ‘now usual (OED) ’; but it is only so owing to 
the dead set made against different to by mistaken critics.” 


MORE SUN CLINICS NEEDED 


Srr,—It was recently pointed out by a medical man of 
eminence, that in England there is, practically speaking, no 
sunshine from October to March. The health-giving rays of 
the sun are thus withheld from the people of this country 
throughout half the year. 

There are many who would argue that the climate has 
not altered from that which our fathers and grandfathers 
knew, and that if they could stand it we ought to also. 


from Fowler’s ‘‘ Modern 
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But life is now much more strenuous than it was in former 
days, and we suffer from many diseases and bodily ills, all 
of which are aggravated and perpetuated through lack of 
adequate sunshine. It cannot be doubted that the race as a 
whole is suffering through the prevalence of these complaints. 
Rickets, in the case of children and grown-up people alike, 
can be traced directly to the absence of light and the nourish- 
ment of the sun's rays. 

Since we cannot all, like those with leisure and money 
to spare, emigrate periodically to the sunny places of the 
earth, we ought to welcome the new movement for teaching 
the value of sunlight treatment whether by means of direct 
or artificial radiation. While I agree with Dr. Saleeby and 
other eminent experts that it is unwise to encourage the 
promiscuous use of artificial sun rays as administered in the 
home by inexperienced persons, I believe it would be bene- 
ficial to the race to have easily accessible to the ordinary man 
a number of new and specially constructed centres for treat- 
ment properly supervised by qualified doctors. When we con- 
sider the tragedy of growing children being kept away from 
the full advantages of the sun, understanding more fully as 
we do to-day the vital force which the sun radiates, I feel that 
everything possible should be done without further delay to 
remedy this much-felt want. 

My opinion and desire are, I know, in agreement with 
those of many M.P.s and public men and women who have 
the welfare of the nation at heart.—Yours, &c., 

House of Commons. ROBERT DUNNICO. 

July 3rd, 1928. 


SIR EDWARD MARSHALL HALL 


Sir,—I am engaged upon writing the life of the late Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., at the request of the executors 
of his estate. 

May I appeal through your columns to his former friends 
and clients for assistance? I would be grateful for any 
appreciations or anecdotes, especially those relating to his 
earlier years, and copies of personal or professional letters 
written by him would be specially welcome.—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD MARJORIBANKS. 

4, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 


THE MADNESS OF LEAR 


HE quality of supreme expression is what modern 
"TT critic likes to call undertone and overtone, and 

may be sometimes generally lambent through a pas- 
sage, or elsewhere intensely and identifiably present in a 
word or phrase combining various significances. Shake- 
speare gives by far the strongest evidence of the poetic 
character choosing those words, proverbs, hints, which 
awaken not merely a single association or notion, but a 
chord of associations and notions. The necessity for an 
exact and pondering perusal of all great verse, the benefit 
and beauty of such thoughtful devotion on the reader’s 
part, may be argued with confidence from his enchanting 
habit of multiplying *‘ meaning.’®? The point itself has 
been touched by himself (perhaps with a melancholy 
presage of future commentators like ourselves !), in the 
transient realization of Hamlet’s subtlety by Polonius : 
‘* How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness 
that often madness hits on, which reason and sanity could 
not so prosperously be delivered of.”” Much of Shakespeare 
is in a sense cryptographic, and it is the reader’s duty on 
both sides to decipher the concealed sense and enlarge the 
critical imagination ; this remark does not prelude a demon- 
stration in Baconian mathematics, but an attempt to un- 
veil several transitions and allusions in ‘* King Lear,”’ per- 
haps passed over by almost everyone. These may also 
illustrate the conception that Shakespeare formed con- 
cerning the logic which madness enthrones in the place of 
the logic of normal minds. They suggest that he himself 
wrote ‘** Lear”? for the intellectual, rather than the 
theatrical stage. 
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The moment in the play at which King Lear ceases to 
shun the approach to madness is the entrance of ‘* Edgar 
disguised as a madman.” Lear hears this effigy describe 
his bedevilled misery, with such hallucinations as ‘* riding 
on a bay trotting-horse over four-inched bridges.’? When 
Edgar’s extraordinary outbursts of self-explanation have 
been heard, and he has remarked :— 

‘* The prince of darkness is a gentleman: 

Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu,”’ 
Lear’s mind has crossed the border and begun working in 
its new and dizzy way. His next observation is, 

‘‘ First let me talk with this philosopher. 

What is the cause of thunder? ’’— 
it is a witticism of his insanity to make Edgar a philo- 
sopher, and to put to him the favourite question of the 
Grecians, with evident allusion not only to the storm above 
them, but to the storm in Lear’s mind, and the clash of 
cold and hot which generated it. But, to continue, Lear 
has been revolving in his mind the mysterious word 
** Modo,” together with the hallucinations so sharply com- 
municated by the starving ecstasy of Edgar. Both that 
word and the pictures of dementedness recall to him a 
famous passage in the “ Epistles’? of Horace (II.; 
210-214) :-— 
‘Tile per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis.”’ 

** That is in my judgment a poet capable of walking the 
tightrope of his art, who can wring my heart with unsub- 
stantial things, enrage me, lull me, fill me with false fears, 
like a wizard; and one minute sets me down in Thebes, the 
next in Athens.”? Hence comes Lear’s next witticism, ‘* I’ll 
talk a word with this same learned Theban,”’ duly rounded 
off after a good deal of conversation with his ‘* Come, good 
Athenian.”’ We may fairly imagine that Lear smiles to 
himself at his excellent jest, indeed deeply founded, a 
tragically brilliant play on words. We guess at the same 
time that Shakespeare’s ‘‘ smal] Latin ’? was more than 
is usually credited to him. 

Another movement of Lear’s deranged but most atten- 
tive thought is developed in the following manner. In 
the course of the strange meeting on the heath just com- 
mented on, Edgar tells the King that his study is, 

‘‘ How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin.”’ 

Lear, the old huntsman, seizes on this word ** vermin.’? He 
asks, ** Let me ask you one word in private,’’ which one 
guesses to be about the killing of vermin, with a blood- 
thirsty implication of his daughters. This might be con- 
demned as a ** wide solution,’’ were it not confirmed after 
an interval of considerably over one scene by Lear’s ex- 
pression, as he sits in judgment on the phantasms of his 
daughters; he cries, ‘‘ Now, you she-foxes!’’ The suita- 
bility of the classification ‘‘ vermin ”? has been waiting in 
his mind for utterance since Edgar accidentally suggested 
it. And in this circumstance and what was displayed 
above we discern more clearly than ever the stern and 
intricate irony by which Edgar is made the infallible instru- 
ment of Lear’s final catastrophe of mind. 

Will it be considered capricious, after these endeavours 
to trace Shakespeare’s darker purpose, if a sort of logical 
sequence be suspected in the following apparent discon- 
nection ? :— 

‘* EpGar. Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 

‘“Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan ; see what 
breeds about her heart. Is there any cause in nature 
that makes these hard hearts? ” 

I am inclined to think another crazy pun is concerned in 
this. Edgar implies that he cannot act imbecility any 
longer; his repertory is used up. But Lear, struck by 
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the word ** horn,” perhaps goes hunting a moment—hears 
“le cor ’’; cor brings him back to “ heart,”? a dry and 
horny heart. Immediately after this, his recent recur- 
rence to Horace is found to be in action still,—he receives 
Edgar as ‘‘ one of my hundred; only I do not like the 
fashion of your garments: you will say they are Persian 
attire, but let them be changed.”? Edgar was wearing one 
blanket, and his hair was ‘“‘ elfed in knots.’ Lear’s jest 
depends on that ‘‘ fashion ’’ and the situation in the Ode 
of Horace which ends the first Book: its well-known 
opening is, 

‘‘ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 

Displicent nexae philyra coronae... .” 

** I detest Persian fashions, boy; I have no patience with 
wreaths of linden.”” At a later point in the play, Edgar 
takes up Lear’s ‘* Give the word ” with ‘* Sweet mar- 
joram.”’ Lear accepts that countersign: ‘* Pass.” Why 
is he satisfied with what appears to be a wild, random 
remark? The answer is that Edgar speaks like a. friend, 
in perfect coherence ; witness this extract from Culpepper’s 
** Herbal ”? under the head of sweet marjoram :— 

‘** Government and Virtues. It is an herb of Mercury, 
under Aries, and is therefore an excellent remedy for the 
brain, and other parts of the body and mind under the 
dominion of the same planet.” 

When this pathetic password is given, Lear is ‘* fan- 
tastically dressed with flowers ’’ of his own choosing, and 
Cordelia has given us a catalogue of these, similar to the 
Queen’s enumeration of Ophelia’s deathly garland. The 
choice seems not without its symbolical design :— 

‘* Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With bur-docks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn.”’ 
Fumitory’s bitterness and place in rustic superstition, 
burdock’s supposed antidote to the bites of mad dogs, hem- 
lock’s sullen reputation for producing frenzy, the nettle’s 
sting, or its use as the antidote to the poison of hemlock, 
cuckoo-flowers ‘“‘ under the dominion of the Moon ” and 
advised in cases of ‘* the lethargy,’’ darnel, ‘* malicious 
plant of sullen Saturn ’’—these denote the origin and kind 
of Lear’s trouble and his desire to be cured of it, while 
at a glance they picture the change from the most precious 
crown of England to that most despised. Lear’s wearing 
it is the parallel to George III.’s wearing black for 
George III. (In the “* language of flowers ”’ as popularly 
received, fumitory means “ spleen,’? burdock ‘‘ patience,”’ 
hemlock ‘* you will cause my death,” nettles ‘* slander,”’ 
and darnel *‘ vice.’’) 

It is flower-wisdom that is called for by another curious 
remark in ‘* King Lear.’”? The Fool caps Lear’s ‘* We’ll go 
to supper i’ the morning,’’ with ‘* And I'll go to bed at 
noon ”’; it is his last utterance in the play, and though it 
sounds so simple its intentions are neither single nor super- 
ficial. The flower ‘* John that goes to bed at noon ”’ is 
the scarlet pimpernel, to which the Foo] likens himself as 
he doffs his coxcomb; it foretells, so far as country faith 
goes, a rainstorm, and equally the Fool announces, half in 
earnest, half in joke, to the audience that the worst storm 
of Lear’s existence is approaching. A still farther signifi- 
cance may be guessed at here. The Fool, apparently, dies 
soon after his disappearance from the action. Is this last 
remark his way of bidding the audience a tragi-comic 
adieu? If the conjecture holds, the gift of conveying 
several ideas through one set of words, as a myth may 
mirror at once more than one set of phenomena, could 
searcely be better illustrated, and the fancy, the dramatic 
appetite and the feelings are at once deeply engaged by 
means of the rapid verbal gesture of a complete mind. 

EpMuUND BLUNDEN. 
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ON GOING AGAIN TO CHURCH 


E have a new vicar. This is still a notable event 
W: a country parish, and there was a distinct 
fluttering of feathers among the more rook-like 
members of the congregation when he preached his first 
sermon without taking a text and conducted the children’s 
service walking up and down the aisle. These things were 
not done, we were assured by the rooks, shaking their 
rusty heads, in the days of Mr. S , his suffering but by 
no means saintly predecessor. The vicar is not a young 
man. Indeed, it is twenty-five years since he danced, and 
though, to the consternation of his wife, the more military 
half of the churchwardens took the floor at the Winters’s 
dance (with a band from town and the village three deep 
at the windows of the Institute), the vicar steadfastly 
refused to be drawn into the indiscretions of a foxtrot. 
But he was of the last to leave, and outdistanced the 
aforesaid Colonel by at least two sausage-rolls, so that 
even the most intolerant of us—and good dancers are not 
very kind, as a rule, to the weaker brethren—voted him a 
sportsman and a trump by a very large majority. It 
seemed inevitable after this that someone should repay his 
interest in us by attending his church. For it is under- 
stood that parsons expect their parishioners, if Anglican, 
to go to church, and there was no doubt that the men 
among us had been so classified when neatly labelled by a 
thoughtful Government as victims for the God of War. 
On a bright Sunday, then, in Sussex we set forth along 

the unfamiliar right-of-way leading to the glebe, what time 
the Semite in his closed Daimler bumps the Crawley level- 
crossing and swears strange oaths. As we went we rallied 
each other on remembering only just in time that tweed 
skirts and plus fours are not yet consistent with worship 
and piety. We were late. This was a pity, for the rooks 
and choir boys stopped at the words ‘“‘ sheep of His 
hand ” and cast a baleful or bucolic stare upon us. I am 
not usually a shy man, but this embarrassed me, and it 
was some time before I had balanced my hat on a corner 
of my hassock, where (poor agnostic !) it was calculated to 
avoid some of the perils of my orthodox essay. In due 
course I rose and stood uneasily in a veritable traffic-jam 
of hassocks about my feet. At once a faded-looking woman 
approached me, and, without word or gesture, thrust a 
derelict book of ‘* Common Prayer ” upon me, and, sigh- 
ing, returned to her seat. Meantime, the congregation, 
like rabbits interrupted at breakfast time, had returned to 
their rations, and were rounding off the ‘* Venite ”” with 
a very creditable display of savage vigour. Presently we 
were singing the Psalms of David. Monotonous chants, 
nasally intoned, with strange intervals of complete apathy, 
by the rival choir boys, could not conceal the real charm 
and virility of the poems themselves, and here, surely, the 
Church has all the material she needs for a splendid and 
vigorous hymnal. When beganneth the first lesson, my 
expectations were curiously belied. I expected to be dis- 
gusted by the narrative of some barbarous incident in 
Jewish history, aided and prompted by a ferocious divinity. 
It is not to be denied that such may be found in those 
pages, but on this occasion nothing of the kind occurred. 
I discovered, with some humility, that the Old Testament 
is as packed with marvellous stories of men and animals 
as a Hans Andersen fairy-book or the Odyssey. It may 
not be an altogether happy medium of instruction, but it 
is something better—a source of refreshment and amuse- 
ment for healthy and vigorous minds. Even the most 
squeamish Quaker ought to enjoy the story of David and 
Goliath. The ‘‘ Te Deum” was pleasant enough, but 
they do these things better in Rome. For the second lesson 
we found ourselves listening to the tortured reasoning of 
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the evil genius of Christianity—Saul of Tarsus. Until she 
discards about nine-tenths of the Epistles of Paul, the 
Church will remain outside the current of modern life. 
If rigid formule, if fanaticism, if introspection, if sus- 
picion, if dismal forebodings, if misogynism can create an 
unpleasant personality and repel the youth and beauty of 
England, then the Pauline apology has much to answer for. 
It is not clear, at any rate to the outsider, what advantages 
the Church thinks she is receiving as a set-off to these 
disabilities. The facts seem to be that the Church is carry- 
ing too much dead stuff about with her—human and 
vegetable—and of the latter it is not quite certain whether 
she would be well advised to start weeding the New Testa- 
ment or the Hymn Book, much of the latter owing its 
origin to the same unhappy genius. What could be more 
oppressive than the words and tune of one of the hymns 
we sang that morning ?— 
“ There is a fountain fill’d with Blood, 

Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins. 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 

Lose all their guilty stains.”’ 

Why should this ghastly imagery be forced upon us 
when one may draw on the refined and inspired poetry of 
Newman and Maclagan? No other institution is so badly 
handicapped as the Church in the way in which she has 
to confront an unsympathetic world with obsolete weapons 
and an obstinate refusal to limit and modernize the posi- 
tions she defends. Medicine does not now pretend to 
uphold the theories of Pliny. Standard books on diseases 
do not contain half-hearted apologies for the existence of 
stuffed crocodiles in Harley Street. The Law (notoriously 
conservative though she be) has scrapped feudalism. She 
looks to Halsbury, not Hale; Mansfield, and not Coke. 
Only the Church remains wedded to the teaching of “‘ the 
Early Fathers.’”? It is too high a price to pay for a not 
quite gilt-edged Catholicity. Through timidity she has lost 
in prestige, in witness, in self-respect far more than she 
could have sacrificed from a policy of ruthless reform. 

And so we went out as from a tomb into the blinding 
sunlight, where the thrushes sang, and on a stone was 
Ween = Uk ws J Also of Sarah Susannah, his wife, who 
died at Brooklands in the year 1810... .’’ Did she try 
to go too fast? Wriiiam C. SEaR.LeE. 


MUSIC 


ITALIAN OPERA AT SLOANE SQUARE 
AND COVENT GARDEN 


ROBABLY the most familiar and widely endorsed of 
Pa the stereotyped opinions and superficial judgments 

which so largely make up the history of music as it 
is usually written is, that the Italian operatic composers of 
the eighteenth century wrote with a complete disregard for 
dramatic exigencies and considered only the pleasure of the 
ear: that their productions are mere strings of pleasant 
tunes bearing little or no relation to either the stage-action 
or to the psychology of the protagonists. This verdict is 
based upon, and to a great extent justified by, a study of 
the works on paper. In stage performance, however, it 
will generally be found that they succeed triumphantly, 
whereas many modern operas, seemingly much more 
dramatic on paper and certainly much more interesting 
from a purely musical standpoint, conspicuously fail to hold 
our attention in the theatre. 

No better illustration of this phenomenon could possibly 
be found than Cimarosa’s *‘ I] Matrimonio Segreto,” of 
which an English version constituted the programme of the 
third week of Mr. Johnstone-Douglas’s excellent season of 
light opera at the Court Theatre. Play through the vocal 
score at the piano, and you will find nothing, seemingly, 
but an endless stream of facile tunes, all of them cast in 
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the same mould and harmonized in the most banal fashion 
imaginable with mere tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant 
common chords. Without allowing this unfavourable pre- 
liminary impression to deter you, however, go to the Court 
‘Theatre, and you will be amazed to see how the work comes 
to life on the stage, and how this ostensibly empty and 
trivial score succeeds in holding your attention from first 
note to last. This result is not to be attributed to any 
special virtues on the part of the company—the perform- 
ance, indeed, is never more than adequate, except for the 
good acting and singing of Messrs. Clive Carey as Count 
Robinson and Roy Henderson as Geronimo—but to in- 
trinsic qualities of the music alone. And the quality which 
particularly distinguishes the music of Cimarosa, the quality 
which he possesses to a greater extent perhaps than any 
other composer who has ever lived, is speed—the rapid, 
headlong, irresistible flow from beginning to end of the 
work. Only Rossini in his ** Barbiere ’? may be conceded 
to approach him in this respect, but even he is out-distanced 
by his fleeter rival. And the seeming bareness and empti- 
ness of the score is simply the necessary and inevitable out- 
ecme of his sacrifice of all other qualities to the attainment 
of this one quality. His score is built for speed, stripped 
bare of all possible impediments; every ounce of super- 
fluous musical flesh has been eliminated. Cimarosa, in- 
deed, might be called the racehorse or, better still perhaps, 
the greyhound of music. He has the same almost dispro- 
portionately small brain-power, the low vitality and lack 
of stamina, and the same swift, loping gait which carries 
him through one dramatic situation after another at light- 
ning speed. And it is precisely this quality of speed that 
is the most valuable asset a composer can have in the 
region of comic opera. 

This adaptability to purpose, this sure instinct in 
subordinating the purely musical interest in opera to the 
attainment of the desired dramatic end, is the inalienable 
birthright of Italian operatic composers of every century. 
It is his possession of this faculty, far more than his 
capacity for writing pretty tunes, that accounts for the 
immense vogue and popularity of Puccini to-day. One is at 
perfect liberty to dislike his music, and even to detest it, 
but it is impossible to deny the skill with which he achieves 
his purpose. The intrinsic musical interest of his operas 
may be slight, but every touch tells in performance. It is 
only fair to add, moreover. that he at least partially makes 
amends for the flagrant banality of his melodic ideas by 
means of delicate and resourceful touches of orchestration. 
In this respect ‘* La Bohéme ” is probably his most suc- 
cessful as it is likewise his most pleasing work. In this 
year’s production at Covent Garden, Signor Bellezza brought 
out the orchestral minutiz with quite exceptional clarity 
and precision. The leading réles were admirably dis- 
charged by Miss Margherita Sheridan and Signor Aureliano 
Pertile, one of the best Italian tenors of recent years. 

Ceci, Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


bee PREAD EAGLE,” at the New Theatre, is a melo- 
Garam that might have been written for readers of 
THE Nation, and probably was written for readers 

of Tue New Repusuic. It is a chapter of history written 
before it happens, the chapter that relates the armed inter- 
vention of the United States in Mexico; or (in less polite 
language) the war of annexation which will give Mexico to 
the States in the same way that the Boer War gave the 
Transvaal to us. The play is in idea not unlike Mr. 
Munro’s ** The Rumour,’”’ but the treatment is delight- 
fully different. Mr. Munro wrote a tract in dramatic form. 
The American authors of *‘ Spread Eagle ” have written an 
exciting and theatrical play. The characters are not 


abstractions of wicked financiers; they are persons we can 
take an interest in. The second act is rather weak, and 
the play takes rather long to get going. Probably five 
minutes could be cut from each act with advantage. But 
** Spread Eagle ”’ is the most exciting and the most amus- 
ing play now to be seen in London. The production is 
uncommonly good, the acting quite brilliant. The play is 
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full of fat parts, all of which have been admirably cast. Mr. 
Raymond Massey and Mr. Denys Blakelock give perform- 
ances which greatly add to their already excellent reputa- 
tions, and equally excellent are actors with less familiar 
names, particularly Mr. Fritz Williams, Mr. Anthony Ire- 
land, Mr. Ben Welden, Mr. Sydney Morgan, and Mr. James 


Dyrenforth. 
* * 


** Samson and the Philistines,’’ at the Little Theatre, 
is a sad affair. I do not believe in Protection, least of all 
in the theatre. But I see no point in importing from Den- 
mark plays like this; we have enough bad plays of our 
own. It is all very symbolical and pretentious. A poet 
has his biblical play about Samson accepted for produc- 
tion. His wife plays Delilah both in the play and in life; 
she betrays him to the Philistines, symbolized by a suc- 
cessful shopkeeper. There is a scene at a rehearsal in the 
manner that Evreinoff and Pirandello have made fashion- 
able. Unluckily the poet’s verse is so boring that all our 
sympathy goes to the Philistines. How right they were 
to prefer a French farce. I only wish the ‘* International 
Theatre ’? would produce one now at the Little Theatre 
with the same excellent cast which is at present struggling 
with ‘*Samson.”? This organization exists to create a 
better understanding between nations. After all, it is 
almost as important for us to feel friendly to France as 
to Denmark. And incidentally if anything could diminish 
my admiration for the Danes—perhaps the most enlightened 
nation in the world—it would be the fact that they write 
plays like ‘‘ Samson and the Philistines.”’ 


* * * 


Messrs. Tom Walls, Ralph Lynn, and Ben Travers 
probably know more about the fine art of farce-making than 
the rest of the world put together. They realize that one of 
the essential ingredients is logic, that another is an assump- 
tion of congenital idiocy, and that the two must be con- 
tinuously brought in opposition to each other. In ‘* Plun- 
der,’’ their latest concoction at the Aldwych, Mr. Walls 
plays an acute, personable gentleman-burglar of the Raffles 
order, and Mr. Lynn his familiar supremely feather-brained 
young man-about-town, the complete play-boy of the Wode- 
house world. Somehow or other Mr. Lynn gets wind of the 
goal of Mr. Walls’s present endeavour, and somehow or 
other he is taken into partnership, with the result that the 
robbery is meticulously planned according to the best tradi- 
tions of detective fiction, and at every moment of the play 
it is within an ace of failure and discovery, thanks to the 
cheery ingenuousness of the junior partner. The scene in 
which the two are examined at Scotland Yard is a little 
masterpiece of realism interspersed with delirious nonsense, 
owing something of its effectiveness, perhaps, to one’s 
recently acquired knowledge of how these things are done; 
a great deal to Mr. Herbert Waring’s formidable Chief- 
Inspector, and all the world to the comic invention of 
Messrs. Walls and Lynn. There is more wit and observa- 
tion in any fifteen minutes (except the first—I advise you to 
defy Mr. St. John Ervine and arrive late) of this play than 
in the sum total of all farces produced in the last five years 
always excepting those written by Mr. Travers and pro- 
duced at the Aldwych Theatre. 


* * * 


If you dislike the age in which you live, keep away 
from the dirt-track racing. It is a characteristic product 
of the civilization which has expressed itself in jazz, Eton 
crops, aeroplanes, and cocktails. I found it fascinating. 
The track at Harringay is laid just inside the course of an 
electric hare, from which it is separated by a wire safety 
fencing, made resilient by springs. The races are run in 
heats, every seven minutes, over four laps—that is, 1,400 
yards—by not more than six competitors at a time. The 
scene is wildly picturesque in a fantastic, modern way. 
The stadium is dotted with white painted posts, connected 
by wires, supporting arc lamps. Two extraordinary erec- 
tions are loud speakers for announcing results. The track is 
not banked, and the racers plough the ground with their 
left legs at the turns to bring their motor-bicycles round. 
They skid and roll about in a terrifying way. There are 
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continual spills, and attendants, dressed in white coats, like 
surgeons, are scattered round the edge of the track, ready 
to run to the rescue. The riders look like visitors from 
some future civilization, mechanical factory-made men, in 
leather clothes, goggles, bandaged chins, and heavy 
crusading helmets. The prizes are pennants and gauntlets 
of gold and silver. Surrounded by their admirers, the 
champions recall the winners of the Games in Ancient 
Greece. Perhaps Mr. T. S. Eliot or Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
will compose Pindaric odes in honour of Daredevil Dicky 
Smythe, for instance, and Cyclone Billy Lamont? When 
each race starts, the lights in the stands go out, as in a 
theatre, and you watch, fascinated, the little figures below 
you, bent forward like jockeys, passing and repassing, 
cutting in front of each other, swerving and rolling, sil- 
houetted against the pale grass under a blue-black sky. A 
band plays sentimental waltzes, which mix strangely with 
the feverish popping of the unsilenced engines. Really, an 
extraordinary spectacle. 
* * * 


A good opportunity of studying the work of Gains- 
borough as portrait-painter is afforded by the representa- 
tive loan exhibition which has just been opened at Messrs. 
Agnew’s Galleries (48, Old Bond Street), on behalf of the 
National Art Collections Fund. The portrait of his two 
daughters, Margaret and Mary, is one of the finest of his 
works; the grouping and general design are magnificent, 
the painting easy and dignified, the colour beautiful in 
general effect and subtly related in the different parts of 
the picture. The portrait of the Countess of Radnor, also, 
is a very charming work : here he has evidently been inter- 
ested in the character and appearance of his sitter, and it 
shows none of the boredom against which he had to struggle 
in some of his portraits of aristocratic ladies and gentle- 
men, and which he was too sensitive an artist to be able 
altogether to disguise. It is very interesting to see here the 
unfinished ** Diana and Actzon ”’ from Buckingham Palace, 
a lovely composition of nude figures in a landscape, of an 
extraordinary delicacy both of drawing and colour, and 
interesting not only as showing Gainsborough’s method of 
working, but as a work of art in itself. There are also some 
good landscapes, one of them, ‘* The Return from Shoot- 
ing,’ being a copy of a Teniers. 


* * * 


Mr. Huw Menai, whose poem, *‘ The Happy Vagrant,” 
appears below, is an unemployed Welsh miner. 


OMICRON. 


THE HAPPY VAGRANT 


THOUGH ragged all my garments are 
I still may gossip with a star, 

And that impartial Dame the Moon, 
Wil! have her jewels about me strewn. 
And when her kindly work is done 

I find no snobbery in the Sun 

But great benevolence, a thought 
For giving more than can be bought. 
And birds but sing and squirrels dance 
At my unkempt appearance ; 

While trees at morn and evening nod 
Their greetings from the Mind of God. 
And for me flowers must have a care 
That spring about me everywhere— 
Great multitudes my haunts frequent 
And keep for me their sweetest scent 
For being with them at the Dawn 
Before the feeding dews have flown. 
And to me rain but gladness calls 
For being careless where it falls, 

And to that strenuous Democrat, 
The Wind, I doff my battered hat, 
Who seeks no permit of his Grace 
The Duke to blow upon his face. 


Huw Menai. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHENEZUM, JuLy 9ru, 1828 


OBSERVATIONS ON UNIVERSITIES 


CLASSICAL learning in its technicalities, and when pursued 
through a labyrinth of criticism, presents anything but an 
attractive appearance to the great mass of young men of even 
elegant minds. Mathematics is still worse ; and the method 
made use of by the bad literary politicians, who order the 
affairs of the universities, to escape the consequences of such 
a wretched plan, is the most bungling that could have been 
contrived. Aware that not a hundredth part of the students 
under their care will even make the attempt at pursuing the 
course marked out, they have taken the odds and ends of 
different branches, and out of these endeavoured to make a 
sort of second course, for all those who may not be willing 
to devote themselves to the criticizing of Greek plays, or the 
investigation of abstruse theories. Taking this into con- 
sideration, we are furnished with the strongest reasons that 
could be possibly urged in defence or support of the new 
establishments. The more education is valued, the greater 
will be the caution with which every plan of instruction is 
investigated ; and the more popularity is acquired for science, 
the greater will seem the necessity of familiarizing the 
methods of instruction. It is, however, an undeniable fact 
that neither Cambridge nor Oxford has properly attended to 
the changing circumstances of the times, to the progress of 
literature itself, or to the advancement of the community in 
knowledge and intellectuality. They thus want in the 
systems pursued the two great qualities which are essential 
to their usefulness: applicability to the general wants of 
students, and adaptation to the present state of literature. 
Had they changed their systems, made them more adapted 
to be useful and popular, been guided by the signs of the 
times, and the appearance of new necessities in the state of 
the public mind,—had they done this before the projection of 
the London University, it is more than probable it would 
never have been thought of. 





OPERAS. 





GOURT (Sloane 5137) 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH 
‘““ THE SECRET MARRIAGE.” 4 Comic Opera by Cimarosa 


MONDAY NEXT (Last Week Mozart's *““COSI FAN TUTTE 





THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2. 
‘**PLUNDER.”’ A New Farce, by Ben Travers 


TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN, 


DRURY LANE. (Ger. 2587.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 precisely. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.’ A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. Evgs., 8.50. Mats., Mon., Thurs., 2 Smoking 
““MANY HAPPY RETURNS.”’ 
MIMI CRAWFORD MORRIS HARVEY THREE NEW YORKERS 
“A REAL REVUE Daily Mirror 


GAIETY. Ger. 278 EVGS., 8.15 MATS., WED., THURS., 2.15 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Production. 


** MARJOLAINE.”’ 
LILIAN DAVIES OSCAR ASCHE 
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THEATRES. 





GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16:, Villiers Street, Strand. Chancery 7263. 
“SIX STOKERS WHO OWN THE BLOOMIN’ EARTH.”’ 


Nightly at 9. Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. Apply Secretary. 





HIPPODROME, London. EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
““THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 


JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 
Kate Cutler, Vera Pearce, and Debroy Somers’ Band, 


Gerrard 0650 





KINGSWAY (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
‘“*MARIGOLD.”” (Now in its 2nd year.) 





LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 
An 16th eentury Comic Operas, by Biekerstaffe. 


Riverside 3012. 





PALLADIUM. (Ger. 1004.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Thurs., 2.15. 


‘“‘THE YELLOW MASK.”? EDGAR WALLACE’S Musical Play. 
PHYLLIS DARE. MALCOLM KEEN. BOBBY HOWSE. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 269.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presente 


“BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 


ST. MARTIN'S.  (Gerr. 1243 & 3416.) 
“OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” By Walter Hackett. 





FAY COMPTON. 





Evenings, at 38.W. Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30. 
SAVOY Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.0. 
‘““ YOUNG WOODLEY.” 

FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE. 


WYNDHAM’S. (Rec. 128 EVENINGS, 8.30. WED., FRI., 2.30. 
LEON M. LION presents (for 3 weeks only) 
John Galsworthy’s ‘*‘ JUSTICE.”’ 


Leon M. Lion, Lawrence Hanray, Mary Grew. 











CINEMAS. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. 





(Holborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 

July 9th, 10th and llth. POLA NEGRI in “ THE WOMAN ON TRIAL”; BEN 
LYON in “ FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE,” etce.. 

July 12th, 13th and l4th WILLIAM RUSSELL and June Collyer in 
* WOMAN WISE”: MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE in “ BROADWAY 
MADNESS”: Also TOMMY LONG, Stilt Dancer, and THELMA DANE, 
Contralto. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 

Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 

To Publisher,:THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 

38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 

In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 


RRR Res al Tadeseearetebcat tad aibica tasaal contain aca 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
GRANVILLE SHARP 


N the flood of biographies a small book of 150 pages, 

** Granville Sharp,’? by E. C. P. Lascelles (Oxford 

University Press, and Milford, 10s. 6d.), may well escape 
notice, yet, historically and biographically, it is one of the 
most entertaining published this season. Mr. Lascelles has 
used the original Sharp papers at Hardwicke Court, and 
he has made very good use of them. His material is of the 
greatest interest to the historian of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. On the other hand, the material and the central 
figure of Granville Sharp are made for the modern bio- 
grapher whose habit it is to ransack history in order to 
find comedy. It is much to Mr. Lascelles’s credit that he 
has learnt just enough from the modern method to make 
his book amusing and still leave it serious. 


* * * 


The Anti-Slavery Movement is one of the strangest 
examples of communal psychology in history. In 1765 
there were fourteen thousand slaves in England, and the 
slave trade between Africa and the West Indies was 
flourishing. An advertisement in the GazETEER of April 
18th, 1769, quoted by Mr. Lascelles shows the contem- 
porary feeling about slaves :— 

‘*For sale at the ‘ Bull and Gate Inn,’ Holborn, a 
chestnut gelding, a Tim whisky, and a well-made good- 
tempered Black Boy.” 

There is no evidence that at this time, except among a few 
Quakers, there was any objection to the slave trade or to 
slavery from the civilized Christians of eighteenth-century 
Europe. Financial interests, powerful in Parliament and, 
as is usually the case, supported by the Judges, stood be- 
hind the system prepared to prove that the interests of 
slave owners and slave traders coincided with the dictates 
of humanity, Christianity, patriotism, and the Admiralty. 
Yet by 1772 slavery in England had been declared to be 
illegal; by 1787 there was a powerful movement for the 
‘abolition of the slave trade; by 1815 the whole of Britain 
was clamouring that the Government should treat abolition 
as the ultimate object to be gained from a world war which 
had lasted about twenty years, and which had resulted 
in the inhabitants of Britain losing nearly all their own 
civil liberties. 
* * * 

The anti-slavery agitation is a rare instance of popular 
altruism, of a wave of civilized opinion suddenly sweeping 
over great masses of the population. No doubt, beneath 
the surface in 1765 the ** public mind ”? must have been 
ready and ripe for this new orientation. But that does not 
alter the fact that the initiation of the movement was due 
to the solitary action of an obscure Civil Servant, Granville 
Sharp. Sharp was one of those independent and indomit- 
able ‘* characters ’’ which are so much more common in 
the history of England than in that of other countries. He 
was a clerk in the Ordnance Office, but his interests were 
wider than those of the ordinary Civil Servant. As a young 
man he was much concerned to obtain a correct inventory 
of the sacred vessels restored by Cyrus after the captivity, 
and he studied the Hebrew text of Ezra and Nehemiah in 
order to confute a Dr. Kennicott whose views on the sub- 
ject seemed to him heretical. He entered into con- 
troversy with a Dr. Williams on the subject of the Magi and 
the Star of the East, and was greatly interested in the 
identification of the Seven-horned Beast and of the Great 


Beast. He believed that the system of frank-pledge ‘* had 
been set up by Moses, on the advice of his father-in-law, 
Jethro,”’ that it had been introduced into England by King 
Alfred, and that it was still the ideal form of government. 
An incident in his later life shows the tenacity of his beliefs. 
The problem of the disposal of the fourteen thousand slaves 
in Great Britain, who, owing to Sharp’s action, had been 
declared to be free men, became acute about 1786. Sharp 
enthusiastically adopted a proposal to ship the ex-slaves 
to Sierra Leone, there to found a colony of free negroes. 
Four hundred and eleven negroes were collected and dis- 
patched to Wapping, where they were placed on board a 
ship under the command of a naval officer. But someone 
(not Sharp) had the brilliant idea of killing two birds with 
one stone. So sixty white prostitutes were decoyed to 
Wapping, made drunk, and shipped off on the same ship as 
‘* wives ’’ for the settlers. Sharp saw to it that the ideal 
system of government, frank-pledge, was instituted in the 
new colony, and he handed a long memorandum to the 
naval officer instructing him how the system should be put 
into force, as soon as the ship started, by sharing the watch- 
duties according to the original plan devised by Jethro. 


* * * 


A man with the fantastic mind of Sharp would prob- 
ably, in any country other than England, have lived and 
died an unpractical and impotent crank. That single- 
handed he should have altered the course of history seems 
to be almost incredible. But that is what he did, and he 
was able to do so partly because he combined with his 
astonishing capacity for belief great practical intelligence 
and indomitable tenacity of purpose. The story of Sharp’s 
long battle and final victory over Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field and the slave owners is superb. When Sharp stumbled 
against the negro, Jonathan Strong, in Mincing Lane in 
1765, the question of slavery meant nothing to him. But 
the ‘* slave’s ”’ pitiable condition and subsequently the 
barbarous behaviour of his owner fired Sharp; he became 
immediately convinced that slavery in England could not 
be legal, and, without a moment’s hesitation, he was pre- 
pared, at any cost to himself, to prove it in the Courts of 
Law. He had against him the whole weight of legal 
opinion, including that of the Law Officers of the Crown 
and even his own lawyers. But Sharp was right. When his 
own lawyers deserted him, he sat down to study the law 
himself with the indomitable pertinacity which he had pre- 
viously employed for the study of the Seven-horned Beast 
or frank-pledge. He bombarded the lawyers with pamphlets 
which did conclusively prove that slavery in England was 
illegal. Whenever he could, he brought a case to Court. 
There he had to deal with Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
** one of England’s greatest judges.” It is well known that 
all English judges are completely impartial, indeed the 
judges themselves immediately clap anyone into jail for 
Contempt of Court who says that they are not. Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield obviously knew that Sharp was right, but 
he was greatly concerned about the property of the slave- 
owners ; he wriggled and quibbled in order not to have to 
declare the law that slavery was illegal in England. But 
Sharp was so indomitable as to force even the Lord Chief 
Justice to be at last impartial, and it was Lord Mansfield 
who, on June 22nd, 1772, gave judgment that the slave 
James Somerset was a free man. 

LeonarpD Woorr. 
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REVIEWS 
MORE NEWS OF CONRAD 


Letters from Conrad—1895 to 1924. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes by EDWARD GARNET1 Nonesuch Press. 25s.) 

THE atmosphere of a tropical storm broods over the scene 
of many of Conrad's tales, and even when the fabric of his 
writing is not taut with electric stress there is always, I feel, 
thunder about in Conrad’s mind. This tends to obscure him: 
it is a commonplace that you may search through everything 
that Conrad wrote and never find him. Thus it happens that 
there has been since his death a more than usually strenuous 
effort to run the quarry of his personality to earth. A cloud 
of witnesses has gathered ; much literary evidence of the kind 
which is hoarded against a celebrated writer’s death has been 
put in; we now know something of the life of this Polish 
seaman who came ashore in middle life and proceeded to 
elaborate a new music in the prose of a foreign tongue. But 
still we do not know why or how he did this, or in what 
relation he stood toward the common world, which becomes 
vivid and strange when his intellect plays over it an intense 
but flickering light. Conrad's tales are all tales of unrest. 
Even the most tranquil has the beauty which is safely 
delivered and refreshed after the passage of a thunderstorm. 

Mr. Garnett’s book of letters brings the thunder over- 
head. It takes us straight into the difficulties of Conrad's 
creative mood just when his struggles to write at all were 
most intense. In 1894, as reader to Fisher Unwin, Mr. Gar- 
nett advised the acceptance of ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,’’ and made 
Conrad's acquaintance. In the next four years, ‘‘ An Out- 
cast of the Islands,’’ ‘‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus,"’ and 
‘Tales of Unrest *’ were written, and ‘‘ The Rescue’ was 
begun, agonized over for months, and laid aside. It is im- 
possible to read Mr. Garnett’s account of how he befriended 
Conrad, or to study the anxious self-torment of the letters 
which cover this period, without wondering what would have 
happened to Conrad if Mr. Garnett had not stood by him. 
Mr. Garnett noi only read every scrap of Conrad’s manu- 
script during this period, and wrestled for hours with his 
moods of self-disgus:' and despair. He also stiffened Conrad 
in his harassed barg. ining with sceptical publishers, and 
introduced him to the infamiliar world of literary jour- 
nalism. The theory that Conrad had filed away his impres- 
sions, formulated a philosophy, and sharpened his pen during 
his life at sea is contradicted by the pathetic eagerness with 
which he seeks his friend’s criticism, approbation, and 
guidance. 

At their face value, these early letters say: ‘‘ I write the 
most utter twaddle. I have nothing to write about. I gnaw 
my pen all day and nothing comes. And when something 
does come, I don’t know whether it is good or bad. How 
could I know?—I have been at sea all my life and have to 
guess at everything. Still, I'm glad you find something in 
my last manuscript. Tell me how to cut it up. I 
go on in spite of everything.” 

Yes, it is probable that he did mean to go on in spite of 
everything. ‘*‘ The Outcast ’’ might be ‘* frightful bosh,”’ and 
‘*An Outpost of Progress’’ a ‘‘ ghastly master folly.’’ His 
struggles with ‘‘ The Rescue ’’ might have been as bad as 


mean to 


this :— 

‘‘There is 12 pages written and I sit before them every 
morning, day after day, for the last 2 months and cannot 
add a sentence, add a word! I am paralyzed by doubt and 
lave just sense enough to feel the agony but am powerless 
to invent a way out of it .. When I face that fatal manu- 
script it seems to me that I have forgotten how to think— 


worse ! how to write. It is as if something in my head had 
given way to let in a cold grey mist. I knock about blindly 
in it till I am positively, physically sick—and then I give 
up, say—to-morrow ! And to-morrow comes—and brings 
only the renewed and futile agony oe 


But his wallowings in despair must not be taken too literally. 
Across these cries of distress there breaks now and again 
the sharp and masterful accent of a profound confidence, as 
when he nears the end of ‘* The Nigger ”’ :— 

* Nigger 


died on the 7th at 6 p.m.; but the ship is not 
home yet. 


Expected to arrive to-night and be paid off to- 


morrow. And the end! I can’t eat—I dream—nightmares— 
and scare my wife. I wish it was over! But I think it 
will do! It will do!—mind I only think—not sure. But if 


I didn’t think so I would jump overboard.” 
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Mr. Garnett sees ‘‘ two natures interwoven in Conrad, 
one feminine, affectionate, responsive, clear-eyed, the other 
masculine, formidably critical, fiercely ironical, dominating, 
intransigent.’’ This states the cleavage, but a psychologist 
would probably find in these pages material for a very pretty 
study of an inferiority complex. 

The second half of this correspondence, spread thinly 
over the last twenty-five years of Conrad’s life, might with 
advantage have been curtailed. The intensely bookish atmo- 
sphere grows monotonous, and the inclusion of common- 
place domestic matters was surely unnecessary. Conrad, 
with his punctilious courtesy, rarely ends a letter without 
adding, ‘‘ Jessie sends her love’’; but the reader is not 
edified, and a lot of paper is wasted, by printing this and 
other of the small change of correspondence. Some of the 
detail, however, is delightful: for instance, Conrad’s dealings 
with his friend’s son. In 1898 Mr. Garnett records ‘‘ him and 
my son David, aged six, sailing on the grass plot in a big 
basket in which fruit trees had been sent, rigged up with a 
broomstick, a table-cloth, and a clcthes-line ’’; in 1902 Conrad 
sends the boy a stately letter with a present of the works 
of Fenimore Cooper; in 1904 another letter with a pocket 
compass and a lens; and in 1922 ‘‘ D.’s little tale,’’ ‘‘ Lady 
into Fox,” is suitably rewarded with acute praise. So the 
torch is handed on. 


BARRINGTON GATES. 


DRAGON-HUNTERS 
The Road to Buenos Ayres. By ALBERT LONDRES. 
by THEODORE DREISER. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Human Merchandise: A Study in the International Traffic in 
Women. By H. WILSON Harris. (Benn. 6s. 


Introduction 


M. ALBERT LONDRES is a very modern St. George. When he 
hears of a dragon in a den he is off in pursuit at once: 
wherever scandals can be found he follows, to the mad-house, 
to the Foreign Legion, to the horrible convict settlement of 
French Guiana. Now he has tracked the notorious traffic in 
women and girls to its stronghold in South America. 

His methods are as modern as his mind. He does not 
put on shining white armour, on the contrary, the careful 
reader guesses that part of his outfit consists in a suit of holy 
blackmail. Only a detailed knowledge of many things in 
their past which would be better forgotten would gain him 
the help of so many scoundrels. Ordinary introductions have 
not the power of opening so many doors. 

St. George the Latest does not carry a sword, but a 
moving picture camera like any other big game hunter. He 
does not drive his dragons away by blowing his horn and 
delivering a challenge, he hob-nobs with them in cafés, and 
has intimate little dinners in maisons tolerées. At the least 
glimpse of an ordinary moral standard the creatures would 
be scared ; with infinite patience M. Londres beguiles them to 
perfect tameness, so that his film may record their habits 
perfectly. And then, when at last he exhibits it, it is all 
in the orthodox tradition of the cinema :— 

“A car turned out of Corrientes and drove up.... The 
owner got out. He was tall, handsome, dark-haired, and 
pale ; well-dressed, quite at his ease. He looked at me and 
I at him. He took his hat off and came up to me. 

‘“** Monsieur Londres?’ he said. 

** Ts it Vacabana?’ 

‘“* Tt is; and quite at your service. Will you get in?’ 

‘*A uniformed chauffeur was holding the door open... . 

‘““We got into the Packard and drove away. . 

‘** Vacabana, alias the Moor?’ 
himself.’ ”’ 

You are not surprised to learn that the Moor is an ex-convict, 
nor (though you must never, never, tell his wife) that the 
exact duplicate of the photograph she cherishes on her man- 
telpiece is hanging in the Prefecture of Police amongst those 
of ‘‘ Dangerous Criminals escaped from French Guiana.”’ 

In such a world you are prepared to find that the stokers 
on the boats are pretty stowaway girls, coming to make their 
fortunes on the streets of Buenos Ayres, and that the “ old 
gargoyle *’ who preaches in a Methodist chapel is really a 
professional pimp. 

In fact, the stories in Monsieur Londres’s book, admir- 
ably translated as it is, are as impossible to leave half- 


I asked. ...‘* The Moor 


finished as the crook ‘‘ movies * they so vividly recall. This 
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CIVILIZATION 


by Clive Bell 
7s. 6d. net 


““We know of no contemporary writer, save perhaps Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who could have said what he had to say so lucidly or so convincingly . . . 
Here, at any rate, is a perfectly clear definition of Civilization which no one 
can ignore. It is not only the best and most comprehensive that we have 
seen, but also the most impregnable. It is a really brilliant piece of authentic 




















analysis . .. It deserves a very large circulation, and conceivably it will 
get it . . .’—The New Statesman. 
GENERAL FICTION 
THE SKULL OF SWIFT THE ENGLISH MISS 
by Shane Leslie by R. H. Mottram 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 3rd Impression 7s. 6d. net 
POSSIBLE WORLDS THE CHILDERMASS 
by J. B. S. Haldane SECTION I 
znd Impression 7s. 6d. net by Wyndham Lewis 
8s. 6d. net 
POETRY 


PAS DE QUATRE 


THE EARTH FOR SALE by Basil Creighton 
by Harold Monro 78. 6d. net 
5s. net 
PHILLIDA 
TIME IMPORTUNED THE RELUCTANT ADVENTURER 
by Sylvia Townsend Warner by H. S. Reid 
5s. net 7s. 6d. net 


qj All catalogues and lists—including the ‘ Pheenix Library’ list from which 
perfect holiday books may be chosen—will be sent, post free, from 
99 St. Martin’s Lane 
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comparison implies no suspicion that his pictures are faked 
or untrustworthy. But the effect of the screen is strangely 
destructive of the sense of fact. As you come from the 
darkened theatre into the street it is not the breathless 
romance of prairie or desert which grows fantastic, but the 
everyday traffic which takes on their air of unreality. For 
the first few moments you would stare, unmoved to action, 
at any happening ; why should you interfere if thieves board 
a passing motor or girls fling themselves from burning attics? 
It is all in the nature of cinema things. 

Just so the brilliance, the elegance, even the irony of 
M. Londres's description tend to remove us from the world 
of action into that of make-believe. This is hardly his 
intention. His last chapter, ‘‘ The Responsibility is Ours,” 
is there to prove it. Yet even here the practically minded 
will see the shimmer of unreality. It is a truism that poverty 
provides recruits for prostitution (poverty taken in the sense 
of a social position which offers no alternative but unremit- 
ting drudgery). It is true that regulations and interference 
will never end the evil. 

‘Enough of morality,” writes M. Londres. “It is not 
brothels and bullies we must contend against, there is no 
sense in putting out the red lamps... 

“As long as women cannot get work. 

‘As long as girls are cold and hungry. 

As long as they do not know where to go for a bed. ... 

‘As long as we allow the bully to take our place and offe! 
the bowl of soup. Burn the brothels and lay a curse upon 
their ashes. You will have only made a bonfire and a 
futile demonstration. The responsibility is ours ; we cannot 
get rid of it.’ 

Fine words these, but somehow they seem to us to have 
the ring of the voice of those who do not mean to soil their 
hands with actual buttering of parsnips. After the fashion 
of big-game hunters, M. Londres has no use for other 
travellers’ tales. He speaks with scorn of the inquiry carried 
on by the League of Nations :— 

‘* It has sent agents to the Far East, to Canada, to South 
America, and to the East; and they have covered much 
ground. They have swallowed a quantity of dust, but it 
came from documents, not from the high road. They looked 
for the truth in documents! They were too serious to look 
for it anywhere else. And they did not find it, because it 
was not there." 

How unfair this criticism is anyone who will take the 
trouble to read the carefully documented Report of the 
League of Nations Committee (or the admirable summary of 
that report which Mr. Wilson Harris has prepared) can see. 

This is the summary of their investigations :— 


Altogether 112 
Visited 


cities in 28 different countries were 
Some 6,500 persons were interviewed, 5,000 of these 
being actively connected with commercialized vice, either as 
prostitutes or souteneurs. Employing artifices which few 
will hold to be illegitimate in such a case, the investigators 
where necessary purported to be financially interested in the 
traffic themselves, and thereby succeeded in establishing 
intimate relations with men and women all over the world 
engaged in exploiting the traffic for personal profit. So 
successful were they in this respect that they were actually 


passed on with recommendations and introducions from 
rings of traffickers in one country to their friends and con- 
federates in another They thus obtained the traffickers’ 
views, as well as the Government’s views, on the conditions 


prevailing in a given country. They were able to judge of 
the efficacy of existing laws by the testimony of the very 
people against whom those laws were directed. And they 


obtained, incidentally, one encouraging and significant testi- 


mony to the value of the League of Nations itself from a 
souteneur in Latvia, Who observed despondingly : ‘ It costs a 
lot to travel, and a boy can get tripped easy now. The 
League of Nations is looking after the thing. We all know 


what is going on.’ 

Moreover, the suggestion that the organized commercial 
exportation of women and girls offers no evils more grievous 
than the age-long tragedy of prostitution seems to us absurd. 
Undoubtedly most of the women who go to remote countries 
hoping to walk streets of gold do it with their eyes open. 


But there still are horrible stories of women tricked into 
sham marriages or deceived by lying edvertisements. And, 


however willingly the majority go, the very fact of their being 
far from home, absolutely in the hands of the men who are 
living upon their earnings, means a state of dependence which 
it is no exaggeration to call slavery, since the police will, in 
some countries, return a runaway to her master, who can 
beat and ill-use her at discretion, and who does, in fact, 
consider his rights over *‘ his’’ women so absolute that he 
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buys and sells them exactly like cattle. This kind of abuse 
does yield to legal remedies. Hardly any English women 
are found in the licensed houses of South America ; French 
girls and Poles, particularly Polish Jewesses, furnish the 
bulk of prostitutes in that continent. What one country can 
accomplish by careful supervision of passports, by stringent 
provisions against procuring of women, by giving the pros- 
titute rights against the brothel-keeper who seeks to detain 
her against her will, other countries can do if they choose. 

Nothing could better show the _ possibilities of wise 
administrative action, aimed at preventing exploitation by 
‘third parties,’’ than the contrasts between different States 
shown by the summaries of the League’s investigators. Read 
the account of the way in which a Turkish woman is sucked 
down into the power of the moneylender. ‘‘ She has to have 
money and clothes. She must register with the police and 
the medical service. The registration costs her 15 to 20 
Turkish pounds. Then the souteneur gets about 20 pounds. 
The madame sends for one of these Persian moneylenders 
called ‘ Tevadjis.. The moneylender makes the woman sign 
a legal receipt for 100 pounds, which she promises to pay 
back in three months ’’—and so on and on till at the end 
the woman is completely in the hands of the people who have 
financed her. ‘‘ A proprietor of three houses of prostitution 
offered the investigator several girls. He pointed out the 
women ‘for sale,’ and said they could go off with the 
investigator at any moment if the latter would settle their 
debts and give the souteneurs of each of them a little some- 
thing for himself.’’ 

The prosaic machinery of the League of Nations, the 
patient education of public opinion, the dispassionate collec- 
tion of facts offer the best means for stopping these 
abominations. 

There is more of hope for the future, after all, in the 
sober statements of Mr. Harris’s book than in the brilliant 
snapshots of M. Londres’s. Anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the subject will read both, but will return again and 
again to ‘‘Human Merchandise"’ when ‘The Road to 
Buenos Ayres”’ has collected for months the dust of the 


spare-room bookshelf. S. M. F. 
THREE POETS 
The Coming of Christ. By JOHN MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 
3s. 6d.) 
Retreat. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) 


The Earth for Sale, 
3s. 6d. 


By HAROLD MONRO. (Chatto & Windus. 


Ir would be obviously unfair and, indeed, absurd to consider 
Mr. Masefield’s miracle play save as the unity for which it 
was conceived. Here in the printed page, shorn of the music, 
of the robes, of the slow intonation necessary to cheat the 
echo, and of the dark splendours and emotional associations 
of Canterbury Cathedral, it might be thought somewhat plain 
and bald. As a matter of fact, Mr. Masefield displays both 
tact and prudence in contenting himself with an unpreten- 
tious text as a foundation to the decorative riches which Can- 
terbury and the music between them could provide. Few 
hands could have forged poetry to fit so tremendous a theme ; 
and we respect Mr. Masefield for his restraint. The tempta- 
tion must have been great, but the danger of yielding to it 
greater, and could only have resulted in speeches which, 
though high-sounding enough, would have filled us with 
embarrassment through sheer and almost inevitable insuffi- 
ciency. Instead of falling into this danger, the poet has 
wisely turned librettist ; given us a simple but adequate book 
of the words ; and left it to Canterbury to do the rest. 

He has been criticized for the conversation of the three 
shepherds: a discussion on socialism and the war. I cannot 
sympathize with this criticism: if Mr. Masefield intended 
deliberately to write a modern miracle play on the original 
models, then he could scarcely do otherwise than attribute 
to labouring men such topics as would interest them to-day. 
The boldness with which he has done so surely adds to the 
vitality of the play. The only point on which I am inclined 
to question his discretion occurs at the beginning, when the 
Four Angels converse with the spirit of Christ—Anima 
Christi—as to the advisability of his undertaking It is diffi- 


cult, with the Bible so integral a part of our co™~ciousness, 
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to accept with any conviction new words put into the mouth 
of Christ ; and, furthermore, the arguments advanced by the 
Angels seem to me too unimpressive, too personal, for the 
Miltonic grandeur of such a theme. But this is the only slip 
on a path which must have been gaping with pitfalls. 

Mr. Blunden’s new poems frankly disconcerted me. At 
first sight it seems as though his muse had turned scholar 
and lost her native voice ; as though too much reading had 
definitely choked the sources of his inspiration. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries obtrude themselves almost 
too blatantly and persistently. So much for a first impres- 
sion. But it is as well to remember that Mr. Blunden is a 
serious poet, and that his experiments, if he sees fit to make 
them, cannot thus lightly be dismissed. They may be neces- 
sary to his development, though whether they will be justified 
in the long run can be shown by time alone. But since 
poetry demands to be read intently, with due respect for a 
significance pushed forward by the whole weight of the poet’s 
experience lying behind it—not only his emotional experience, 
but also his intellectual experience, that is, his experience of 
reading as well as of livingin the meantime I suppose we 
must make the best of the fact that Mr. Blunden’s muse at 
moments drops her sheaf of honest corn and simpers behind 
a garland. Personally I preferred her in the other mood; 
and have observed with some dismay her tendency to 
exchange her natural gestures for the prettinesses of affecta- 
tion. Clare was her lover once, and though his influence was 
perhaps a little too obvious on a lady who could afford to 
stand by her own personality, his temper at least matched 
hers exactly: I fear that those days she has become 
promiscuous. But possibly she is merely an experimentalist, 
not fundamentally impressionable ; and her present mood 
may prove to be a period of transition, and not a dead end. 

We tend to associate Mr. Monro with gentle, wistful, 
meditative verses revolving round such familiar objects as 
houses, furniture, and the domestic animals, so that it comes 
as something of a shock to read the poignant and bitter poems 
in ‘‘ The Earth for Sale.’’ So poignant are they indeed, so 
personal, that one reads with a sense of eavesdropping. | 
labour under a disadvantage in writing of Mr. Monro, for 

is some time since I came across a volume of his poems, 
and may well have missed the link between his early manner 
and this manner of his latest volume. Unlike the majority 
of poets, he enjoys a large circulation, and it is to be hoped 
for his own sake that none of his admirers will be scared 
by this departure from his more sentimental style. 
V. SACKVILLE- WEST. 
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HUMANISM 


Edited by CURTIS W 
12s. 6d 


Humanist Sermons. REESE 


Publishing Co 


Open Court 


Tue disintegration of traditional religion takes many forms 
from attenuated congregations to sermons by Bishop Barnes, 
but, to the discerning eye, in none does it find more startling 
expression than in the contents of this volume. Here are 
eighteen United States ministers the authors of a book of 
sermons. Sunday after Sunday they have preached these 
sermons in what are called liberal Churches in the United 
States, and they are found to be advocating precisely those 
opinions with which the Ethical and Secularist societies, the 
avowed opponents of religion, were bombarding the Christian 
Churches fifty years ago. 

The doctrines in question are sufficiently familiar, and 
may be recapitulated as follows. 

There is no God; there is only man. 
own values, 


Man makes his 
which in his early days he called gods, and 


there is, therefore, no beauty, goodness or truth in the 
universe except that which man puts into it. Man, however, 
is objectively valuable (‘‘ Humanism,’’ says Mr. Reese, 


‘‘ holds to man’s native and essential worth even though, 
as is likely the case, the eternals and the universals and the 
everlasting seas be found to be only the vaporous products 
of a natively worthful imagination ’’), and so apparently, if 
somewhat inconsistently, is the Moral Law, which appearing 
in capitals after the Kantian model, stands unsupported by 
religious sanctions on its augustly imperative feet. Man is 


not a means to anything outside himself, neither to a world 
order of society, nor to a cosmic end which transcends him. 
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Cosmic ends follow all transcendent values into the limbo of 
discarded superstitions, while a world order is only valuable 
in so far as it is a necessary means to the improvement of 
human beings. This last statement may pass unchallenged. 
Indeed, the social and political implications of Humanism, 
including as they do pacifism, internationalism, complete 
liberty of expression and a reasoned individualism of action 
may be accepted without cavil. 

The philosophical basis is less satisfactory. Insisting 
upon the fact of evolution as the basis of their creed, 
Humanists seem curiously blind to its implications. The 
object of Humanism is to put human nature at the centre of 
the universe ; indeed to the reader of these sermons it often 
seems as if the rest of the universe were only there in order 
to put human nature at its centre. Yet, if evolution is to be 
taken seriously, human nature is only a temporary phase in 
the development of a life process which transcends it, and 
there is logically no more reason for permitting the human 
mind to prescribe to the universe as truth and. value that 
which the human mind happens to find convincing and like- 
able, than for according a similar privilege to the minds of 
mammoths or ameebas. The fact that we have progressed 
beyond these creatures, if indeed we have done so, suggests 
irresistibly that we shall be similarly superseded, and it may 
well be doubted whether the species that succeeds us will be 
inclined to take the same view of the importance of a truth 
and a value which are defined in relation to human needs 
as do the writers of these sermons. 

It remains to add that the sermons are in the main admir- 
ably written, and appear to presuppose a standard of know- 
ledge and intelligence in those to whom they are addressed 
which would put an English congregation to shame. One 
wonders whether they were in fact delivered. Like so many 
works both by Americans and by the older Secularists, 
they are diversified by numerous quotations from the more 
high-minded poets, which serve to show that disbelief in 
God does not necessarily connote absence of soul. 


C. E. M. Joab. 




















The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
A copy will be gladly sent 
on application to 
the Secretary 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
by Professor OTTO JESPERSEN, 

Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 
This is a plea for an artificial language that shall—far from 
supplanting the existing languages of the world—be merely 
auxiliary, for use by people of different nationalities unable 
to understand one another’s language. 








EMPIRE GOVERNMENT 
by MANFRED NATHAN, K.C. 10s. 


A clear and concise survey of the system of government 
prevailing in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 
by P. W. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 18s. 
A study of the rapid and fundamental changes that have 


| occurred and are still occurring in this first quarter of 
our century. 


| THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

| by the late Professor JAMES MAVOR. 21s. 

‘** It was a happy thing that Professor Mavor lived to finish 
this work. A scholarly and well-documented history of th 
internal affairs of Russia,’’—Economist. 

| 

| LENINISM 

| by JOSEPH STALIN. 7s. 6d. 

| 


Translated from the Russian by Epren and Cepar Pavut. 
‘* Few franker books on the aims and ends of revolution' 
can have been published.’’—Daily Express. 





THE CHALLENGE OF BOLSHEVISM 
by DOROTHY F. BUXTON. 2s. 6d. 


This little book is the direct result of a visit to Russia in 
which Mrs. Buxton mixed with both village and town 
workers: her conclusions are unexpected and stimulating. 


THE MODERN CASE FOR SOCIALISM 
by A. W. HUMPHREY. 12s. 6d. 


This is a statement of the main principles of Socialism in 
the light of present-day economic conditions and political 
experience. 








“© 4 Companionable Travel Book. 


| ROUND ABOUT ANDORRA 
by BERNARD NEWMAN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


‘* An especially good book about one of the oddest and 
most interesting States in Europe.’’—Daily News. 


From all Booksellers 





40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Just Published 


CORRESPONDENCE OF CATHERINE 
THE GREAT, WHEN _GRAND 
DUCHESS, WITH SIR CHARLES 
HANBURY-WILLIAMS AND COUNT 
PONIATOWSKI 


Edited by and translated from the original Moscow 
Edition in French and Russian by 


THE EARL OF ILCHESTER and MRS. LANG- 
FORD - BROOKE 


A book of letters of extraordinary interest. Written by 
Catherine when she was comparatively young, they show a 
side of her character which is little stressed in history. Sir 
Charles Hanbury-Williams was British Ambassador at the 
Russian Court during the fateful year of 1756. | Count 
Poniatowski was his secretary and the object of Catherine's 
affections. 


Illustrated 





21s. net 


HOLIDAY RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
WORLD TOUR 
by THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


Last year, the ever-popular Bishop of London went on a 
world tour, in the course of which he visited the United 
States, Canada, Australia, India, China, Japan, Hawaii and 
many other places. In between the exigencies of his work 
he found many opportunities for sport and recreation, and 
it is with his memories of these leisure hours he is primarily 
concerned in his book. 


Illustrated 15s. net 


THE MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE 
Step - Daughter and SJSister-in-Law of 
Napoleon Bonaparte 


Edited by PRINCE NAPOLEON 


Illustrated 2 Vols. 42s. net 


TRAVEL AND SPORT IN MANY LANDS 
by MAJOR P. M. STEWART 
Author of ‘‘ Round the World with Rod and Rifle” 


With many Illustrations 


CRIME ON THE CONTINENT 
by HORACE WYNDHAM, Author of ‘* Famous Trials Retold,’: etc. 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


SELECTED POEMS 
by SIR WILLIAM WATSON 


Frontispiece Portraii 


21s. net 


10s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


THE SARDONIC SMILE 
by LUDWIG DIEHL 


Based on the Life of Heinrich Heine 


THE PASSAGE IN PARK LANE 
by J. DE LA MARE ROWLEY 


THREE MEN: THREE WOMEN 
by GEOFFREY WEST 
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THE POETIC DRAMA ONCE MORE 


Of Dramatick Poesie. By JOHN DRYDEN. Preceded by a dialogue 
on the Poetic Drama by T. S. ELIorT. (Haslewood Press, 
Etchells & Macdonald. £1 Ills, 6d.) 


As the romantic flood subsides, the great peak of John 
Dryden assumes a more and more formidable eminence, and 
this extremely handsome volume is the latest tribute to the 
founder of English criticism and the first writer of modern 
prose. It would be pleasing to linger over Dryden’s great 
dialogue, and to expatiate lovingly on its comity, grace, wit, 
and common sense. His ‘* Analysis of the Silent Woman ”’ is 
one of the most perfect pieces of criticism in existence, and 
the whole essay is beautifully written. The point of this 
particular edition, though, is obviously Mr. Eliot’s introduc- 
tion, and it is therefore to that introduction that the critic 
must confine himself. 

Mr. Eliot pays homage to the master by himself adopting 
the dialogue form. Dialogue is a tempting, and can also be 
a dishonest, form of expression, as the writer can avoid 
responsibility for his own point of view and, by putting 
muddled ideas into the mouths of A, B, or C, avoid the criti- 
cism that he is himself muddled. B, for instance, is certainly 
muddled in saying that ‘‘ Shakespeare is a greater dramatist 
than Ibsen, not by being a greater dramatist but by being a 
greater poet.’’ This sentence would seem to mean nothing, 
though a very important point vaguely looms ahead. The 
word z must be substituted for the word dramatist on one 
of these two occasions, and what does Mr. Eliot mean by 
poet? One who writes in verse? In that case ‘‘Ion”’ is 
a greater play than ‘*‘ John Gabriel Borkman.”’ But if Mr. 
Eliot does not mean verse writer, but something bigger, it is 
at least doubtful whether Tourneur (whom he also cites) is a 
better poet, hence better dramatist, than Ibsen. ‘* Dramatic 
can be compensated by poetic excellence.’’ Certainly. But 
that may be because we prefer poetry to drama, and perhaps 
rightly so. Then what do we mean by dramatic? ‘‘ Who is 
more dramatic than Homer or Dante?’’ Who, indeed! 
But by using drama to mean indiscriminately a stage play 
and the spectacle of the human soul in action is to beg the 
whole issue. I think that some of Mr. Eliot’s guests had on 
this occasion made too free with the port, which they are 
portrayed consuming. 

Mr. Eliot also seems annoyed with Shakespeare for not 
being as ‘‘ moral’’ as Corneille, and hence he finds him in 
many ways less satisfying. I should have thought that the 
Shakespearean epopee was ‘‘ morally edifying *’ enough for 
most people. I have a hideous suspicion that he means 
that Shakespeare was not a Catholic living in a Catholic 
society. The fact that Corneille did fulfil this last condition 
gives him, no doubt, a certain quality that is lacking to 
Shakespeare, but ‘‘ morally edifying’ is hardly the word. 
Further as a matter of fact Corneille got into considerable 
trouble for not accepting ‘‘ traditional morality ’’—i.e., the 
opinions of the immoralists, who had for the moment collared 
the political machine, and it is arguable that the France of 
Louis XIII. was in a more acute condition of social and moral 
flux than the England of Eliza and Our James. 

But, in fact, Mr. Eliot is in a state of despair, which 
Dryden could not have conceived, for Dryden lived in a 
period of immense dramatic achievement. Mr. Eliot is try- 
ing to find out why poetic drama is dead, and what can be 
done about its resurrection. Like a great many other people, 
he comes to the conclusion that nothing can be done about 
it, and thinks the reason may be that no one, not even the 
potential poetic dramatists, care sufficiently about it. They 
are busy with things which they consider more important for 
themselves. Here Mr. Eliot savs something which seems to 
me profoundly true, and which reveals any amount of chatter 
in its native ineptitude. Meanwhile, he bids us hang on to 
the unities and not write plays which last longer than an 
hour and a half, as by this means the public will avoid 
having to hurry over its dinner. It is perhaps worth noting 
that M. Cocteau’s ‘‘ Orphée,’’ in my opinion one of the very 
few modern plays worth anything at all, does last just about 
the time desiderated by Mr. Eliot. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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AN EXTEMPORE EXHUMATION 


The Skull of Swift. By 
12s. 6d.) 


SHANE LESLIE. Chatto & Windus. 
‘‘ AN extempore exhumation "’ is not my invention ; it is Mr. 
Leslie’s own sub-title for his book. The book is very readable, 
confused and confusing ; it would be easier to criticize if 
one knew why Mr. Leslie wrote it, and why he chose to 
write itin this way. The ‘‘ exhumation ”’ is really a romantic 
biography ; the skull is a mere figurehead. The first chapter 
contains a reference to a phrenologist, who after examining 
the skull of Swift reported, ‘‘ amativeness large and wit 
small ’’; thereafter the skull slips back into its proper place. 
In the next chapter we are informed that the Life of Swift 
will never be written ; and then Mr. Leslie proceeds to write 
it. The biography is bright, interesting, and apparently well 
informed ; but Mr. Leslie does not bring us any further inside 
that mystery of Swift which he sets himself to study. 

Perhaps it is partly because Mr. Leslie comes to his task 
with the wrong assumption. We are told on the wrapper that 
the ‘‘ main thesis *’ of the book is that Swift was a man with- 
out a soul. Mr. Leslie makes the same observation at one 
point inside the book. He does not develop it explicitly ; but 
if it is indeed the main thesis, it is incapable of explaining 
anything. And I cannot see what such an assertion means. 
Everyone may remark about somebody that he ‘has no 
soul ’’; but that is merely a set phrase, and we know how 
much or little it means. But to make the phrase the thesis 
of a biographical study implies some theory either theological 
or psychological ; and I have never heard of any such theory. 
Most theology supposes that everybody has a soul; some 
psychology supposes that nobody has a soul ; but there seems 
no warrant for selecting the unfortunate Dean Swift for 
exclusion. Mr. Leslie believes that Swift may have had a 
‘‘ heart,’’ though no soul. It would really be more plausible 
to say that Swift had little or no heart, but a soul—and a 
very sick one. 

This picturesque belief may or may not affect Mr. Leslie’s 
view. What is almost more unpardonable than this touch 
of flightiness is his combination of historical narrative with 
the method of fiction. The book has not the consistency of 
‘* Ariel ’’ and such works, and indeed Mr. Leslie is half- 
hearted about this method. Chapter III. begins with this 
sentence :— 

‘“The Master of Moor Park in Surrey opened the door 
leading into his bowling green and garden... .”’ 

We expect some sort of particular narrative, or perhaps a 
lively dialogue between Sir William Temple and young Swift. 
Nothing of the sort ; Mr. Leslie drops this design after two 
sentences, and treats us to the more conventional method of 
description of Moor Park and its inhabitants, which is quite 
temperate and reasonable. It is true that he frequently 
regales us with pieces of insight like this :— 

‘*Jonathan’s thought had been read by his mother. The 
wolflike look in his eye was not lost upon her, though it 
was a mother’s burning love that drove him from her door.” 

If it were all conjecture or imagination of this sort we could 
bear it, but there is (to do the book justice) a great deal of 
genuine historical matter, which the more confuses us. Mr. 
Leslie takes, as you might expect, a final soaring flight when 
he comes to imagine what Swift was thinking about on his 
death bed :— 

‘He could see the Castle at Kilkenny... . Every figure 
was minutely recognizable. .. . He looked again and saw a 
risen Congreve.... : Again he fell into oblivion and the 
dream of death.” 

It is usually Mr. Lytton Strachey who gets the blame ; but, 
after all, Mr. Strachey does not mix things up like Mr. Leslie: 
he does restrain his imagination to legitimate historical uses. 

There is another quality of Mr. Strachey which Mr. 
Leslie misses. In imaginative biography it is essential that 
the author should maintain a consistent attitude towards his 
subject. With Mr. Strachey, we cannot define—or cannot 
define so easily as we might expect—this attitude, either in 
general or towards a particular subject of biography ; but 
we feel immediately his consistency throughout, whether we 
like the attitude or not. It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Leslie has any consistent attitude towards Swift, except in 
regarding him as a good romantic subject. From this point 


of view alone, the short studies of Thackeray and Mr. Charles 
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Just published. 7/6 net. A new novel by 
the author of ‘*‘ THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR.”’ 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 


Mr. Maurice Walsh follows up his previous success with a new 
romance brimming with Life, and Love and Laughter, and Sport 
in the open spaces. Captivating alike in Style and Scenery, 
Story and Characters 


Sir J. M. Barrie’s notable tribute to Mr. Walsh: 


Dear Mr, Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he 
has been having some very happy hours over ‘“‘ The Key Above 
the Door.’’ Indeed, I could put it more strongiy, for I lay a-bed a 
semi-invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should have come 
out of the heather, I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on 
it by accident and without any anticipation of the treat that was 
in store. I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give vou three 


cheers.—Yours sincerely (signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


IONA & SOME SATELLITES 


By Themas Hannan, F.S.A.Scot. 7/6 net. 


Iona, that tiny lens through which Christianity irradiated Scot- 
land, has more than fulfilled the prediction of St. Columba: ‘‘ This 
place, small and mean as it appears, shall be honoured not only 
by the Kings of the Scots and their people, but by rulers of 
strange nations and those subject to them.’’ The thousands who 
each summer pay pilgrimage to this sixth-century Shrine among 
the Western Isles will find an invaluable vade-mecum in Jona: and 
Some Satellites, by Mr. Thomas Hannan, whose pen and camera 
have combined to give a vivid impression of the archeological and 
scenic appeal, not only of Columba’s home, but of Hinba, Inch- 
kenneth, and other neighbouring islets where the pioneer Saints 
left footprints that are indelible. 
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| A fine book. Critics praise. 


| English Prose Style 
| Herbert Read 


‘* Full of admirable analysis and acute observa- 
tions.’’—LEONARD WootFr in The Nation, 

‘* A good book . . . 95 per cent. of book-readers 
will enjoy their reading much more keenly after 
studying it than they did before.’’—ARNOLD BENNETT 











in The Evening Standard. 
‘* Original and _ provocative.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 
‘Mr. Herbert Read deserves the gratitude of 


| readers and writers alike for this intellectual stock- 
| taking.”’-—-The Times. 
| Demy 8vo. BELL 


G. & SONS, LTD. 
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SHELLEY ans LEIGH HUNT | 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


A record of their fight for social, religious, and 

political freedom in The Examiner and Indicator 

and a selection from their intimate correspondence 
including 


| 
| IMPORTANT UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
| 





from Shelley to Hogg; Mrs. Shelley to Byron 
and Hunt; Trelawny and Hogg to Hunt; alsoa 
page from Mrs. Hunt’s Diary referring to the 
appearance of Shelley’s spirit. 
Demy 8vo. 350 pp. - - 12/6 net. 


London: INGPEN & GRANT, 12, Bury St., W.C.1. 
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Whibley, both biased and from opposite points of view, are 
(especially when taken together) more illuminating than Mr. 
Leslie's book. And with all of Thackeray’s prejudice, his is 
the most memorable phrase that has ever been made about 
Swift: ‘‘So great a man he seems to me that thinking of 
him is like thinking of an empire falling.”’ 


T. S. Exior. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE DELUGE 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Vol. II. (January, 1913- 
August, 1914). Translated and adapted by Simm GEORGE 
ARTHUR. (Heinemann. 2ls.) 

The Tragedy of Trianon; Hungary’s Appeal to Humanity. By 
StR ROBERT DONALD, with an _ introduction by VISCOUNT 
ROTHERMERE, (Butterworth. 7s, 6d.) 

Justice for Hungary : Review and Criticism of the Effects of the 
Treaty of Trianon. By COUNT ALBERT APPONYI and others. 
(Longmans. 2ls.) 

The Law of Nations: An Introduction to the International Law 
of Peace. By J. L. BRIERLY. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 5s.) 

Learning and Leadership. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press and Milford. 5s.) 


The League of Nations. By JOHN SPENCER BASSETT. (Long- 
mans, 15s. 

The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe. By AGNES 
HEADLAM-MORLEY. (Oxford University Press and Milford. 


8s. 6d 


THESE seven books on international questions show that the 
deluge, which was the war, altered the face and pattern of 
the world and yet has made no change in the minds of 
many men. The second volume of M. Poincaré’s memoirs 
(considerably abridged from the original French and not very 
well translated) is very like the first, a depressing book, 
showing a clever, narrow mind, set in the pre-war mould and 
impervious to experience. M. Poincaré retells the now well- 
known story of the seven months preceding the war ; he adds 
little or nothing of importance to our knowledge. We occa- 
sionally get curious sidelights, as, for instance, on his own 
mental attitude in the defence of his complaisant conduct 
when consulted in 1912 by the Russian Government with 
regard to their ‘‘ subsidizing *’ the French Press. The same 
imperviousness to experience can be seen in the two books 
on Hungary. They are propaganda pure and simple. One 
can understand the position of the ten Hungarians who press 
the ‘‘ case’ of their country in *‘ Justice for Hungary,”’ but 
it is to be regretted that Sir Robert Donald should lend his 
name to this kind of agitation. That the Treaty of Trianon 
was unjust to Hungary we do not deny, but that Hungary 
is all innocence and the other Balkan States, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania in particular, all guilt, is nonsense. In the 
Balkans, unfortunately, it has always been, and still is to- 
day, six of one and half a dozen of the other, and the English- 
men who “ take sides’ there have always done a great deal 
of harm. Lord Rothermere’s ill-considered ‘‘ intervention "’ 
has only produced bitterness and false hopes. The idea of 
revising frontiers and treaties to-day in Central Europe is 
absurd and dangerous ; it is only entertained by people who 
have learnt nothing from the war. 

It is refreshing to turn from these books to the others, 
which are at least written by people who do not wish to see 
international history repeat itself. Mr. Zimmern’s is an 
interesting essay which goes to the root of the question, for 
he argues that the minds of men have not changed sufficiently 
to keep pace with the changed tempo of the post-war world. 
He considers how the international mind can be educated to 
adapt itself to the new environment. The other three books 
are historical and analytic. Dr. Bassett was a well-known 
American historian, and in this, his last, book he gave a very 
useful, straightforward, sympathetic account of the work of 
the League during the first seven years of its existence. It 
makes a good text-book. Mr. Brierly’s volume is an admir- 
able analysis on broad lines of the international law of peace, 
a subject on which there are few books which one can recom- 
mend to the unlearned in search of an introduction. 
Finally, in the last book on our list we have an 
extremely useful analysis of the Constitutions of post-war 
European States from the point of view of both their form 
and working. The book is full of information which it is 
by no means easy to find elsewhere. 
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REALIZING BUNYAN 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
10s. 6d.) 
John Bunyan. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. (Noel Dougias. 


By G. B. HARRISON. (Dent. 6s.) 


By the facsimile edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ‘’ we are 
given the chance of realizing several points in the original 
issue of Bunyan’s book which might otherwise escape us. 
It was a book for the pocket, convenient to be carried by 
pilgrims. On the title-page the word Dream stands out in 
enormous characters, as though Bunyan or Nathaniel Ponder 
the bookseller were astutely planning to catch that large 
audience to whom at that or any period any cheap work on 
dreams is exciting. We see further that Bunyan intended 
by his book to make people explore their Bible more vividly, 
for what he takes from that treasury is acknowledged by 
means of italics and references in the margin. He is deter- 
mined to render to his God the things that are God’s. The 
margin also plays the part of an intelligent or affable 
listener. While the main text is, as it were, being read 
aloud, the margin encourages sympathetic discussion— 
‘* What Christian had to his supper,”’ ‘‘ Apollyon pretends to 
be merciful,’ ‘‘ Brave Talkative,’ ‘‘ A good riddance.’’ The 
whole thing suggests the fireside group of peaceful, 
unlettered, earnest, decent Christians, and the old lady from 
next door pleasantly interrupting the family reader, much 
as Tildy dared to comment on the marvels retailed by Uncle 
Remus. For the other characteristics of the first edition of 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ its special spellings, the consti- 
tution of the text, the number and development of the 
characters in comparison with the later editions, of course 
Mr. Douglas’s replica will be widely referred to, and grate- 
fully. Theses will be compiled, by its light, on Bunyan’s 
provincialisms: ‘‘I thought I should a been killed,’’ ‘‘ he 
strook me another deadly blow,”’ ‘‘ while Apollyon was fetch- 
ing of his last blow’; it may be grimly debated whether, 
when in Superstition’s speech the phrase ‘‘two wit” 
appears, Bunyan intended a jest or the printer made a mis- 
take. In any event, this particular ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
was practically inaccessible, and is now at the service of the 
public. 

The number of literary wreaths laid at the foot of the 
tinker’s statue already this year is large. They may not last, 
though neat and tasteful enough, as long as the statue. We 
like the old lady mentioned above with her exclamations and 
echoings as a character, but Bunyan has given her almost 
as much free play as is comfortable to his audience in 
general. The studies of Bunyan lately issued have been some- 
what in the manner of that kindly interrupter ; indeed, it 
is always difficult for an interpreter not to be an interrupter 
—a critical dictum borrowed from the terminology of the 
‘* armies in Flanders *’ during the late war. The information 
given has, on the whole, been useful, but not too carefully 
accumulated, sifted or tested. This impression is not 
renewed by a reading of Mr. G. B. Harrison’s book—it would 
be surprising if that tenacious and laconic scholar had 
nothing distinct to offer on Bunyan’s ‘‘ mind and personality 
as shown in his writings.’’ With Mr. F. Mott Harrison's 
finely enriched reissue of Dr. Brown's full life of Bunyan, 
Mr. G. B. Harrison’s skilfully selective memoir must be con- 
sidered as among the benefits of that suspect function, a 
tercentenary. 

Perhaps some short examples of Mr. G. B. Harrison's 
sketch of Bunyan will give the liveliest sense of his serious 
grappling with an actual and not a legended personality. 
‘The divine humanity of Jesus made very little impression 
on Bunyan ; he took Paul as his model ; and to him—at least 
in the early days of his conversion—Christ’s chief import- 
ance in the divine scheme of the universe was that his body 
contained enough blood to satisfy even Jehovah as a sacrifice 
for the sins of mankind.’’ ‘ In theory Bunyan held the most 
horrible views about children, but in practice he was 
humaner than his doctrine.’’ ‘‘ Bunyan and his religion at 
its worst is shown in Reprobation Asserted, a piece of cold- 
hearted casuistry, inspired partly by religious hate.’’ It is 


consonant with this spirit of candour that Mr. Harrison should 
include a biographical episode which the other counsellors 
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allow to slumber—the affair of Agnes Beaumont, a young 
member of Bunyan’s congregation who decidedly admired 
her spiritual master. The innocence of Bunyan could not 
escape calumny, and the fact is necessary to our view of 
his works and days. 

It is not the merit of a vigorous book like Mr. Harrison's 
that one should agree with all his conclusions, or his selec- 
tion of the important documents or passages. To mention one 
matter, he decides, ‘‘ Bunyan was no poet,’’ but without 
backing our own opinion (or old favourite association) for 
Bunyan's verse against his, we may observe that Mr. Norman 
Ault, in the ‘‘ Poets’ Life of Christ,’’ calls on Bunyan for five 
items. Mr. Harrison’s eulogy, too, is a little embarrassed 
with irony ; he writes of the entry of the pilgrims to the 
Holy City that ‘‘ Bunyan pulls out all the stops into a grand 
harmony of triumph.”’ Is that the process? To us, Bunyan 
at that point appears rather in a rapt and clairvoyant 
attitude, unconscious of the effect on others that he is making, 
and only recording an intimation of immortality, with a final 
confession that he was suddenly brought back to earth: 
‘* And after that, they shut up the gates ; which, when I had 
seen, I wished myself among them.’’ But Mr. Harrison’s 
incisive summaries compose altogether a healthy and 
quickening memorial to Bunyan, and a call to disinterested 
observers to discover his value, clear of tea and comfortable 
advice. 


MUSIC AND CIVILIZATION 


The History of Music. By CECIL GRAY. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Gray has written an interesting and important work in 
‘The History of Civilization’’ series. It differs from the 
ordinary history of music in being neither elementary nor 
technical nor biographical. It is an attempt to study the art 
of music in relation to other human arts and activities and 
to expound its history by interpreting the contributions of 
the various composers towards the development of that his- 
tory. Mr. Gray himself would object to the use of the word 
development perhaps even in this sense, for he is terribly 
severe on the evolutionist whether that unfortunate critic be 
trying to explain the origin of harmony or polyphony, or 
describing Haydn as the forerunner of Mozart and Mozart 
as the forerunner of Beethoven. And the terrible severity 
of Mr. Gray points to the merit and defect of his method and 
book. He always has something clear and concrete to say, 
and it is also often original. Whether he is writing of the 
Gregorian Chant or Beethoven or Berlioz, you will never find 
that he is merely 
alwavs his own opinion, supported with reasons and argu- 


Kegan Paul. 


repeating someone else’s opinion; it is 


ments, where such are possible, and expressed with the 
greatest vigour. All this is admirable and makes the whole 
book invigorating. 

On the other hand there is a certain over-emphasis in his 
writing and judgments which is a little irritating. When 
three consecutive paragraphs begin, ‘‘ Now it is obvious 
that ’. “*The truth of the whole matter, of course, is 


simply that and ‘‘ One thing, however, is absolutely 
certain, namely, that **, one may be practically certain 
oneself that there is a good deal to be said on the opposite 
side and that unconsciously the arguer is aware of it. When 
a controversialist says, ‘‘ One thing, however, is absolutely 
certain .. .’’, he usually means, ‘‘ It is a subject of dispute 
whether . * So, too, with Mr. Gray’s judgment and his 
criticism of individual composers. He is nearly always 
interesting ; his vigorous criticism is never silly or merely 
wrongheaded. It is often, however, one-sided, and therefore 
uneasily over-emphatic. 

His last chapter, in which he sketches an outline of 
musical wsthetic, is well worth reading. But his conclusion 
that music is pre-eminently the ‘* Christian, Medieval, and 
Romantic art’’ seems to us to require more proof and 
analysis than he has space for in this volume. On the face of 
it, his use of the words Classical and Romantic are a begging 
of the whole question, and when he implies that emotion is 
the province of the Romantic and not of the Classical, he is 
surely suffering from confusion of thought. There is as much 
emotion in the ‘‘ Antigone ’’ as there is in ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi,”’ but it is a different kind of emotion. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘* THE TRANSPLANTING *’ (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) is a ‘‘ narrative 
from the letters of Marie Balascheff, a Russian refugee in 
France.’ It begins on July 15th, 1923. ‘* Reminiscences of 
an Old Civil Servant’? (Murray, 12s.) is by Sir John Arrow 
Kempe, who entered the Treasury in 1867, and was addi- 
tional private secretary to Disraeli in 1868. ‘* Six British 
Soldiers,’ by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue (Williams & Nor- 
gate, 12s. 6d.), deals with Cromwell, Marlborough, Welling- 
ton, Moore, Abercromby, aud Stuart. ** Condemned to Devil’s 
Island’’ (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is a ‘*‘ biography of an unknown 
convict,’’ by Mrs. Blair Niles, who was apparently the first 
woman to be allowed to visit the penal settlement. 

Two interesting ‘‘ selections’? are: ‘* Selected Letters of 
Byron,"’ edited by V. H. Collins (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
ts. 6d.), and ‘* A Selection from Thackeray’s The Roundabout 
Papers,’’ edited by W. H. Williams (Alston Rivers, 4s. 6d.). 

The Cresset Press have produced an extremely handsome 
edition of Turbervile’s ‘‘ The Heroycall Epistles’’ of Ovid, 
limited to 375 copies, at three guineas. 

A new volume in ‘*‘ The Beginning of Things ”’ series is 
‘* In the Beginning, the Origin of Civilization,’’ by Professor 
Elliot Smith (Gerald Howe, 2s. 6d.). This is, in fact, the 
introductory volume to the whole series. 

‘* Epigrams ”’ is an anthology of epigrams edited by G. R. 
Hamilton (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Inspiration,"’ an anthology 
of the remarks of creative artists about the ‘‘ Creative Act,” 
collected by Jack Lindsay (Fanfrolico Press, 10s. 6d.). ‘A 
Pamphlet against Anthologies’? is by Laura Riding and 
Robert Graves (Cape, 7s. 6d.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Phillida, By H. S. Rem. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


This novel comes somewhere between ‘‘ Henry Esmond ” 
and a thrilling romance by Mary Johnston, called ‘‘ The Old 
Dominion,’ which we would not suggest the author has read. 
It is more likely that Miss Reid knows “‘ Lord Jim,’’ although 
this must not be taken to imply that one of the best things 
in her very interesting story suggests a plagiarism from 
Conrad. She seems to have caught the spirit of ‘‘ Esmond,”’ 
for she has something of Thackeray’s sombre simplicity and 
she also attempts to show the influence of uncontrollable 
forces upon a nature essentially saturnine. Convicted of 
treason against the Commonwealth, Richard Carey, a young 
Royalist, is sold into slavery. He believes he owes this 
terrible punishment, worse than death, to the dutiful 
Phillida, who rejected him for a Parliament man. He is 
sold to the brothers Boone, owners of gold mines on the 


west coast of Africa. He escapes and finds refuge in 
Carthage, ruled over by Don Hannibal, a mighty old 


Englishman. In the course of time Richard’s relationship 
to Carthage becomes something like Lord Jim’s to Patusan, 
but he returns to England and marries Phillida’s daughter 
Phillida, the image of her dead mother. The African 
adventures are described with a quiet yet somehow quaint 
realism ; but the love scenes recall the cruelty and archness 
of the romantic school. The difference between the Common- 
wealth Phillida and her daughter, the Restoration Phillida, 
is well marked. Miss Reid writes carefully, with a pleasant, 
but not unduly archaic, turn of phrase to suit her matter. 


* * * 


Find It Out. 


7s. 6d.) 


Search Will 
Boon. 
With this novel Miss Harraden successfully tries her 

hand at a detective story. Karl Woolfgang, the great musi- 

cian, is murdered in his London hotel, and his Elector 

Stradivari violin, a priceless treasure, coveted by artists and 

collectors, is stolen. Chief Inspector Tyrell, with the help 

of James Tilehurst, head of the great firm of violin makers 
and dealers, penetrates the mystery surrounding the crime 
and suceeeds in bringing the culprits to justice. Miss Har- 
raden is skilful, reasonable, and kind, and her prose is clean. 

It is impossible to guess who is guilty, but she interests us, 

she really does make us want to know. She creates an atmo- 

sphere of mystery without horror, and her criminals are not 
fiends. Indeed, she is very kind to everyone. She also gives 
us a glimpse of the queer world of violins. Her story is to 


3y BEATRICE HARRADEN. (Mills & 


be recommended to students of detective fiction. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW 
BOOK 


THE PAGANISM 
IN OUR CHRISTIANITY 


by ARTHUR WEIGALL 

Author of ‘“‘ Wanderings in Roman Britain,” 
‘ Mr. Weigall sets to work to reconstruct the pa: Christi- 
anity of Christ... . His book is valuable as presenting in attrac- 
tive form a mass of information about comparative religion which 
is interesting in itself, and is not easily accessible outside much 
more ponderous treatises. . . . Mr. Weigall has done a service 
in throwing so bright a light upon it ’—Daily Mail ‘‘ A book 
full of knowledge, of illustration, and of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion ’"’—British Weekly ‘‘ A stirring defence of Christianity 
while serving as an indictment of some aspects of Christian 
doctrine ”—Yorkshire Observer __(7/6 net) 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THe ‘‘ Contemporary Review "’ opens with an article by 
Philip Snowden on ‘‘ Amalgamations in Finance and In- 
dustry."’ Sir John Marriott writes in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review *’ on ‘‘ Law and Liberty,"’ and ‘ Curio” has an 
article in the same paper on ‘* The Budget and Current 
Politics." In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century *’ the Bishop of 
Southwark deals with ‘‘ The Problem of the Slums,’’ and 
Brigadier-General Stone with *‘ The Co-operative Congress, 
1928.” 

So much for Home Affairs. There is an interesting article 
in the *‘ Nineteenth Century "’ on ‘‘ The Native Question in 
South Africa,”* by L. Marquard. ‘‘ The history of the native 
question in South Africa,’’ he writes, ‘‘is the history of 
failure: failure to recognize the impossibility of maintaining 
as subject a race that outnumbers the ruling race by four 
to one; failure to recognize that the interests of the two 
and not two; failure to recognize that the 
native question and the industrial problems are the same 
thing, and that the native is, in fact, the proletariat ; failure 
to recognize the potential economic value of the native as a 
citizen of the Union ; in a word, failure to recognize that the 
economic exploitation of labour, whatever the colour, is 
uneconomic.”’ The writer regards General Hertzog’s four 
Bills as a sincere and courageous attempt to take the first 
step in the right direction. J. T. Gwynn writes in the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly "’ on ‘‘ India in 1928."’ On America we have: 
‘* America’s Foreign Policy,’’ by R. B. Mowat (‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century *') ; ‘‘ The Spectacle of America,"’ by S. K. Ratcliffe 
(*‘ Contemporary Review "'), and ‘‘ The American Peace Pro- 
posals,"’ by Commander Kenworthy (the ‘ Fortnightly ’’). 
There is an article on the Debt Question by George E. Putnam 
in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly "’ called ‘‘ Are We Playing the 
Game?" 

Hosea Ballou Morse writes on ‘‘ Concessions and Settle- 
ments in China" in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’ and Major 
B. T. Reynolds has an article in the same paper on ‘ The 
Occupation of the Rhineland."’ G. E. R. Gedye writes in the 
‘* Contemporary Review "* on the ‘* South Tyrol as an Inter- 
national Problem.’’ The ‘‘ Fortnightly Review "’ has ‘* The 
Chinese Problem,’’ by Robert Machray, and ‘‘ French and 
German Elections,"’ by John Bell, and ‘‘ Roumania—Yester- 
day and To-day,"’ by Charles Woods. 

Most admirers of the ‘* Criterion will be pleased to 
find this month that it has resumed its original bulk and 
will appear again as a Quarterly, not a Monthly ; the Editor 
explains his reasons for the change back in the introduc- 
tory note. This number contains two short stories—‘‘ The 
Letter,"’ by Liam O'Flaherty, and ‘‘ Unburied,’’ by Ben- 
venuto Sheard ; there is ‘‘ William Congreve: A Conversation 
between Swift and Gay,"’ by Bonamy Dobrée, and an Essay 
on East and West by John Gould Fletcher ; five short poems 
by Richard Church; Art Chronicle by Roger Hinks, and a 
good list of reviews of books of the quarter. The second 
number of ‘‘ Life and Letters ’’ appears this month. Augus- 
tine BirreH writes on Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Peter 
Quennell on Baudelaire. Desmond MacCarthy has an excel- 
lent article on Modern Biography. There is also an interest- 
ing criticism of ‘‘ Jazz," by Constant Lambert. ‘‘ The point 
is,’ he writes, ‘‘ that jazz has long ago lost the simple gaiety 
and sadness of the charming savages to whom it owes its 
birth, and is now, for the most part, a reflection of the nerves, 
sex-repressiens, inferiority complexes, and general dreariness 
of the modern world. The nostalgia of the negro who wants 
to go home has given place to the infinitely more weary 
nostalgia of the cosmopolitan Jew who has no home to go 
to."’ There is an attractive quality of good sense running 
through ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ a quality which is rather rare 
in literary magazines. 

The ‘‘ Dominant,’ the musical monthly, has an article 
by Cecil Gray on ‘‘ Orazio Vecchi and the Madrigal Drama.”’ 
Thérése Lavauden writes on ‘‘ The Spanish Guitar,’’ and 
Ernest Fowles on Sullivan’s Comic Operas. 

The ‘ International Labour Review,” the organ of the 
International Labour Office, has ‘‘ An Inquiry into Working 
Conditions in Coal Mines,’ by Fernand Maurette ; 
‘* Rationalization and Unemployment,’’ by Henri Fuss, and 
‘‘The Handcraftsman and Modern Industry,’’ by Hermine 
Rabinowitch, as well as the usual Reports and Inquiries. 

‘* Science Progress *’ has an article on ‘‘ Ultrasonics,’’ by 
Professor Boyle, and ‘‘ Some Modern Aspects of Crystallo- 
graphy,” by F. I. C. Rawlins, and many other erudite 
contributions. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
“SAVE A LIFE” 


HILE a “ Health Service Bureau’’ in connection 
W wisi a life office in this country is something of a 

novelty, in the United States it is an important part 
of established practice. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
of New York, for instance, founded its ‘‘ Welfare Division " 
in 1909 and has since spent over £5,000,000 on general wel- 
fare work and curative aid to industrial policy-holders. It 
was the Company's declared intention at the outset to make 
insurance ‘‘ not merely a business proposition, but a social 
programme.’ The activities include the distribution of 
health pamphlets, of which more than 400 million copies have 
been carried into the homes of policy-holders, a nursing ser- 
vice which has made nearly 27 million visits, and films, lec- 
tures, exhibitions, &c. As examples of the diverse propaganda 
employed, it is interesting to note that 20 million paper 
drinking cups have been placed in railroad cars, and house- 
holders have been presented with fly swatters. The question 
naturally arises, ‘‘ What are the results? ’’ These are best 
told in the Company’s steadily improving mortality amongst 
its industrial policy-holders, which is stated to have gone 
down from 12.5 per 1,000 in 1911 to 8.8 in 1926. This isa 
greater fall than that which applied in the same period to 
the general population. The accumulated saving in death 
claims is said to be over £14 millions. 

Although there has been no general move among the 
British Life Offices to emulate their American cousins in this 
direction, there are significant signs here and there. The 
‘* Legal and General’’ has issued several health pamphlets 
and encourages an annual medical overhaul. The ‘‘ National 
Mutual ”’ has distributed some Health Notes to its members, 
and presents a copy to every new entrant. The ‘‘ Wesleyan 
and General ’’ invites its policy-holders to submit themselves 
for medical examination and advice periodically, and has 
established a ‘*‘ Healih Service Bureau.’ The object of the 
Bureau is ‘‘ to co-operate with local authorities and other 
established institutions in the task of raising the national 
standard of health.’” More than half the Medical Officers 
of Health, and an even greater proportion of the 
Educational Authorities, have distributed many millions of 
the Society's Health Leaflets, the average weekly output 
amounting to about 150,009. A complete set of eighteen 
leaflets, neatly bound in a stiff cover, has been sent to us. 
The slogan of the series is ‘‘ Save a life,’’ and the subjects 
range from Teeth, Food, «nd the House-fly, to Cancer, its 
alleviation and treatment. It would be interesting to know 
whether the Society can vet claim tangible and satisfactory 
results from this enterprising effort. We understand that 
copies of the Health leaflets will be sent on request to any 
reader who is interested. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Founded at a time when the national financial credit had 
been badly shaken by the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, 
and when a common item in its accounts was ‘‘ Half a gross 
of links,’’ the London Assurance Corporation is one of the 
few offices which have celebrated a bicentenary. The primi- 
tive character of the life business which was started in 1821, 
may be gauged from the fact that the premium charged was 
five guineas per cent. for ‘‘ any person in a good state of 
health, having had small pox, and not exceeding fifty years 
of age nor under ten years,"’ and that an additional guinea 
was charged for ‘* persons of like ages not having had the 
small pox, and child-bearing women.”’ 

By way of contrast with this ancient custom, the Corpora- 
tion has decided to adopt the modern vogue of Monthly 
Premium policies. A feature of the new scheme is that with- 
profit policies secure one-twelfth of a year’s bonus for each 
monthly premium paid. On the occasion of the last distribu- 
tion (December S1st, 1925) the Corporation declared a com- 
pound reversionary bonus of £2 per cent. per annum. Pay- 
ment of the monthly premiums is effected by the popular 
Banker’s Order which is conveniently attached to the pro- 
posal form. If desired, the usual medical examination is 
waived, provided the applicant fills up a special form of 
proposal satisfactorily. 


Bona-fide readers of THE Nation may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications : *‘ Insurance,’ THE NATION, 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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CRUISE 


THE GREAT EVENT ~ THE —_— 


Tentative reservations for individual or party requi rements are now 
made to secure the best accomnx datic n, at prices desired, in the Can aan 
Pacific Liner 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


ee SHIP OF CRUISES. Specially built for the Tropics. 


Burner, 22,000 tons, from Southampton, November l4th, on a 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Without Change of Steamship. 


36,668 miles, 164 days, including 67 days ashore, from £427. 


Fares include best available motor-cars, special trains, best hotels and meals: 
services of guides, interpreters, dragomans, ete., and gratuities on shore, 
Visiting Canada. America, Mediterranean, Palestine, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Java, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Siam, Philippine Islands, 
China, Japan, Honolulu, Panama Canal, Cuba, ete. 
Ladies and young people journeying alone can travel in perfect safety and 
comfort, as the Canadian Pacific acts as host and guide. 


ONE MANAGEMENT SHIP AND SHORE 
Appiy Cruise Department: 


Canadian Pacific 
62-5, CHARING CROSS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Or Local Agents everywhere 
When travelling carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques. 

















Give your Boy a 
Good Education 


Education, like most other things, costs more since 
the war, especially the final years, which are so necessary 
to fit a boy for success in life. Parents should take 
thought for the future and ensure the best education 
for their sons by means of 


A “PUBLIC SCHOOLS” POLICY 


WITH THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Principal Features :— 
(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the boy 
attains 14, 15, 16, or such age as may be desired. 
(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of the 
father’s death, or, alternatively, 
(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options. 


(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the child 
dying first. 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LEAFLET “R,3” %0 


The STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON BSBABLISHED DUBLIN 
0 CANNON STREET ac. 1825 59 DAWSON SFRBET 
1Ba PALL MALA aw. 


MAAD GRIME - 3 CRORGE STREST 
ZDENBURGH & 




















On Long Runs 


. Get a packet of Rowntree’s 
delicious MOTORING Chocolate 
before you start. It has been made 
specially nourishing 
with almonds and 
raisins aS a great 
stand-by food for 
all motorists. 

Often and 
often it will save 
pulling up for 
meals when on 
the road. 


ROWNTREPF’S 


MOTORING 
CHOCOLATE 


with Almonds and Raisins 











Plain (red label) 4-lb. 1/-; Milk (blue label) $-lb. 1/1 ) 
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THE BURDEN OF 


FUTURE SCHOOL FEES 


How to lessen it: 


When your youngster reaches the expensive school 
age, the necessary fees may be a heavy pull on 
income. But you can provide against this by a 
comparatively small annual payment now. 


For instance, if you are aged 30 next birthday, 
you can secure the payment of £150 a year for 
six years—£900 in all—commencing at the end of 
13 years, for an annual premium of £52.15. 9, 
which would be reduced by Income Tax Rebate 
o £48.4.9 net. 


Thus, if you survived the period, you would 
have created an educational fund of £900 by 
easy payments out of income. But in addition, 
in the event of your death at any time before- 
hand, a sum of £650, plus bonuses, would be 


immediately payable and premium payments would 
cease. 


These figures are based on present rates of Income 


Tax Rebate and Bonus. 


To obtain further particulars fill in and forward the coupon below. 








“The Nation.” 





To the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 


Please send particulars of your “School Fees” scheme as advertised in 








Issued by The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


HOME RAILWAY 


FTER making some recovery the stock markets fell 
At on Tuesday at the sight of 10 per cent. call money 

in New York. That is a murderous rate for the 
speculator. No one can live on the precarious profits of 
stock market operations if he has to pay 10 per cent. for 
day-to-day loans. As it happened, the 10 per cent. rate did 
not last long—call money fell to 5 per cent. as funds began 
to pour into Wall Street—and the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have been criticized for unnecessary violence in their 
handling of the credit situation. The slump in the home 
railway market added to the Tuesday gloom in Throg- 
morton Street. The unusual pessimism of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas (which is perhaps a matter of politics) and the 
stunt headlines of the Dairy Mari about a £4,500,000 loss 
for the railways in six months caused a small amount of 
stock to be unloaded and a general lowering of prices. 
The position is that in the twenty-five weeks of this year 
the L.M. & S. suffered a decline in traffics of £1,986,000, or 
5.53 per cent., L. & N.E. of £1,404,000, or 5.28 per cent., 
G.W. £795,000, or 5.39 per cent., and Southern £345,000, 
or 3.28 per cent. Can these traffic losses be offset by 
reductions in operating expenditure ? 

* * * 


L.M. & S., L. & N.E., and Southern will probably effect 
considerable savings in their fuel bills (G.W. had that 
advantage largely in 1927), but the crux of the railway 
situation is the labour bill—a question not so much of 
over-pay as of over-staffing. It seems impossible that rail- 
way dividends can be maintained at the 1927 rates seeing 
that the margin of earnings over dividends in 1927 was 
small or non-existent, as the following table shows :— 

L.M.&S. L.& N.E. G.W. Southern. 
£ £ £ ; 
Balance of 1927 income 
after fixed charges 
and preference divs. 4,581,000 
Div. on ordinary stock 4,522,000 
Dividend rate % 43 


171,000 2,927,000 1,964,000 
158,000 2 972,000 2,099,000 
2 (pref. 7 2 (def. 


Jalance 59,000 13,000 45,000 - 135,000 


The prices to which home railway stocks dropped on Tues- 
day no doubt discount some reduction in dividends, for on 
the 1927 dividend rates the following yields would be 
obtained : G.W. at 87} a yield of 8 per cent.; L.M.S. at 
614 a yield of 73 per cent.; Southern preferred at 693 a 
yield of 7} per cent., and Southern deferred at 32} a yield 
of 6.15 per cent. 
. * 7 
The family of Swedish industrials quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange has received another addition. Messrs. 
Higginson and the British Foreign and Colonial are again 
standing as god-parents as they usually do with this family. 
The infant’s name is Electrolux—already a household word 
and judging by the price at which he was admitted to 
the public market—£7}—he must be regarded for the time 
being as an expensive child—almost, we might say, the 
rich man’s faney. Electrolux not only sells vacuum 
cleaners, but refrigerators, floor polishers, water softeners, 
washing machines, and other domestic utilities. It has 
selling companies throughout the world. In the last seven 
years it has steadily increased its profits, and has paid 
for the last two years 10 per cent. on a capital of 
Kr. 7,000,000, consisting of Kr. 6,000,000 in ** A ” shares 
and Kr. 1,000,000 in ** B *” shares (the ** A’? and ** B ”’ 
shares ranking pari passu, except that ‘* B ”’ shares have 
1-1000th of a vote per share). In May, 1928, the “* B ” 
shares were redeemed and the capital increased by the issue 
of Kr. 54,000,000 ‘* B ”’ shares in order to acquire con- 
trolling interests in the companies comprising the Electrolux 
group and to find further capital for expansion. Profits 
for 1928, after providing for taxation and reserves, should 
be sufficient to pay 8} per cent. dividend on the increased 
capital. On this dividend basis the shares at £8 yield 


SLUMP—ELECTROLUX—CANADIAN 


EAGLE—INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


£5 17s. Od. per cent. It is worth remembering that the 

market price in Sweden for the *‘ A ”’ shares—though these 

shares are not yet officially quoted in Stockholm—is £7 9s. 6d. 
* - nal 


There appears to be some doubt about the relative 
security of the first preference shares of the Canadian Eagle 
and of the reduced Mexican Eagle. The position is really 
quite simple. The Canadian Eagle acquired all the assets 
of the Mexican Eagle outside Mexico for a consideration of 
approximately £10,688,774. The shares of Mexican Eagle 
were written down by 6 pesos from 10 pesos to 4 pesos, 
and shares in Canadian Eagle equivalent in value to 6 
Mexican pesos were issued to shareholders in compensation. 
The first preference shares of Canadian Eagle are of three 
Canadian dollars par value. An original holder of 100 
first preference shares of Mexican Eagle, who used to get £7 
in dividends, will now get £2 16s. on 100 Mexican Eagle 
shares of 4 pesos, and £4 4s. on 100 first preference shares 
of 8 Canadian dollars, a total of £7 as before. But in some 
respects the position is not quite the same. It is true that 
the two Companies guarantee each other’s obligations in 
regard to the first preference shares. Each guarantees at 
the end of each year to hold in reserve out of its profits an 
amount equal to any debit balance appearing in the profit 
and loss account of the other and to meet the other’s sink- 
ing fund and dividend obligations so far as it has profits 
available. But suppose the Canadian Eagle had to meet 
a small debit balance in the profit and loss account of the 
Mexican Eagle and then had a balance insufficient to meet 
both the sinking fund and dividend obligations of its own 
first preference shares and those of Mexican Eagle. It 


zcould meet its own dividend requirements first. 
* * * 


Hence, while an original holder of 100 Mexican Eagle 
first preference shares might have had to forgo dividends if 
profits were insufficient to meet the full 7 per cent., he 
might now have 7 per cent. on his Canadian Eagle and nil 
on his Mexican Eagle. We do not necessarily suggest that 
Canadian Eagle is more likely to have a better cover for 
its preference dividends than Mexican Eagle—remember 
that the same rule about priority of dividends applies to 
Mexican Eagle if that should be the more prosperous com- 
pany—but there is no escape from the logic that Mexican 
Eagle, being engaged in oil production in Mexico, is now 
the gamble (although a much better gamble than it was a 
year ago), while Canadian Eagle, having the more settled 
business of oil refining, shipping and marketing, should 
now be the more stable money-maker. 

* * * 

A new investment trust company, called Southern 
Stockholders, was floated last week, the £1 ordinary shares 
of which are not to be split, on being fully paid, into prefer- 
ence and ordinary stock. This Company is closely asso- 
ciated with the Stockholders Investment Trust and the 
Scottish and Southern Counties Trust which are well- 
managed and successful companies. It may be a wise move 
to pick up the shares of Southern Stockholders at about par 
when dealings start. Of the recently established trust com- 
panies the Grange Trust, which was formed in 1926, has just 
disclosed very satisfactory results for the year ending May 
31st. This Company is paying 5} per cent. for the year 
as against 5 per cent. in the previous year. The Chairman 
disclosed at the meeting that during their second year the 
Company realized further profits of £39,900, which had 
been applied in reduction of the Company’s investments, 
and that at current market prices the value of the invest- 
ments was now over £70,000 in excess of the book value. 
The Ailsa Trust, which was formed only in June, 1927, 
has earned £13,845 for the period to May 81st, has paid 
a dividend of 5 per cent. on its ordinary stock, and out of 
capital profits has written off its preliminary expenses and 
written down the book value of its investments by an appre- 
ciable sum. This seems to be a very satisfactory start. 








